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forgotten. Even for Paris in June it was 

special. Nineteen magnificent balloons in 
their “coat of Joseph” colors, piloted by the 
best balloonists from nine countries, would 
lift out of the Place de la Concorde in gaudy, 
surrealist formation to race across Europe in 
celebration of the first manned flights. 

Not surprisingly, the first team off the 
ground was Maxie Anderson's. But the 
bright hope of another record or another win 
bythe famous U. S. balloonist was not to be. 
Maxie and his partner, Don Ida, died in a 
landing accident in West Germany the next 
afternoon. 

It's superfluous to say the obvious, but I 
will: Maxie was a special man, When I first 
met himin 1978, he had just become a world 
celebrity, He and partners Ben Abruzzo and 
Larry Newman had landed outside Paris in 
Double Eagle fH after the first crossing of the 
Atlantic in a balloon, 

We wanted to bring you ther first-person 
story. So did other publications that could 
pay more money. Even as we bid for the 
rights, Maxie, asa loval reader, had decided 
their story should appear in NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC, It was an earlier story we had 
presented, Ed Yost's "The Longest Manned 
Balloon Flight” in February 1977, that had 
inspired him to-attempt the crossing. 

Publication ofthe Double Eagle 1 story in 
December 1978 began a warm relationship, 
The Society awarded the team the John Oli- 
ver La Gorce Medal for the exploit. Maxie 
and Ben independently set other ballooning 
records that we reported. 

As we worked with Maxie over the years, 
it was clear that this hard-driving industrial 
engineer and adventurer radiated a special 
energy. Those close enough to be in the fall- 
out zone were infected by his optimism and 
zest for living. He died at 48, but he lived.a 
hundred years by normal standards, 

Perhaps the only days of our lives that 
matter in the long mun are the ones that are 
not forgotten. Maxie gave a lot of us many 
to remember. 

Once, when questioned about the danger 
of his exploits, he said, “When it comes my 
time to go, I'll be as nervous as anyone, butit 
won't be because I haven't gotten my full 
share of living,” 


|: WAS CERTAIN to be a day not to be 
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Byzantine Empire 7a9 

The glorious “Rome of the East” fell in 1453, 
butmuch of tts heritage can be traced in Western 
culture, laws, and religinus concepts. Merle 
Severy and James L, Stanfield document the 
“Gifts of Golden Byzantium." A large double 
map portrays modem and historical Europe. 


Mount Athas 739 

Acommunity of 20 monasteries where pious 
men work dnd pray separated from the wortd, 
Greece's Mount Athos is a living reflection of 
Byzantine culture. 


Village From the Past 768 

Small isolated Olimbos on the Greek island 

of Karpathos still celebrates Easter with many 
canting customs, reports returmting native 

Maria Nicoloidis-Karanikolas. 


A Wild, Ill-fated Balloon Race 778 
Salloonists from arqund the world gathered. 

in Paris last June to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the firat manned balloon flights, 
One of the participants, Cynthia Shields, tells 
of her harrowing flight amid stormy weather. 
Tragically, the event claimed the lives of 
Americans Maxie Andersan and Don Ida. 


Good Life inthe Low Country 798 
The grace and traditions of the Old South 
survive amid 20th-century development. 

John Putman and Annie Griffiths explore 

the islond-fringed coast fram Savannah 

to Charteston. 


Cock-of-the-Rock: Jungle Dandy 83: 
In the rain forest of Suriname, a little-known 
bird plays out an elaborate courtship ritual, 
chronicled by ornithologist Pepper W, Trail 


COVER: Icon from a mmillennial outpouring of 
sacred art, the Virrin and Child oat Yugoslavic’s 
Skopje Art Gallery reflects lote Byzantine 
style. Photograph by James L. Stanfield. 
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THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
Rome of the Eas€ 


EASTERN STAR OVER EUROPE’S DARK AGES, 
the Byzantine civilization, centered on Constantinople, 
burned bright, preserving the heritage of Greece and 
Rome and spreading Christianity across a vast realm, 
After 11 centuries, it finally splintered, and its manifold 
accomplishments fell in the shadow of the Italian 
Renaissance and later eras. Butthe 20th century has 
taken acloser look atthe Byzantine legacy. Now, as 
author Merle Severy brilliantly details in his interpretive 
essay, we see Byzantium’s Importance asa buffer 
shielding medieval Europe from the empire-building 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks; asa bridge between ancient 
and modern times; as the creator.and codifier of laws and 
religious, political, and social practices vibrant to this day. 
Torchbearers of Christianity, withstanding the 

barbarian turbulence that engulfed Rome in the fifth 

century, the Byzantines intheir New Romeon the 
Bosporus, nearly a thousand miles east of the old, lived with 
the exuberance of a religion In its youth, seeking to bring 

heaven to earth in their imperial order and its outpouring of 
sacred art. Masters of mosaics, they enthroned Christ the 
Pantocrator as Lord of the Universe in the domes of many 

of their shrines—a powerful example ennobling the 

Church of the Virgin at Daphniin Greece (left). 
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Magical view of old Constantinople 


NEW ROME on the Bosponis— 
one dedicated to the newly 

trinmphant Christian réligion— 
Constantinople soon surpassed its 
Italian sister in size. Incits glory from 
the sixth to eleventh centuries, the 
fortress city, crowded by haifa million 
people of diverse nationalities; is here 
telescoped in time and space on a 
canvas painted by the late Jean-Leon 


state-supported churches, Progressive for 


its time, the city offered free medical services 


and care for the destitute. A remarkable 

system of aqueducts, cisterns, and 

drains provided water and sanitation. 
Entrepit for world trade routes, the 

Prosperous city was the envy of other 

empires; which repeatedly tried to 

breach its 13 miles of walls and the 

great chain guarding the Golden Horn. 


Huens. Requisites for soctal acceptance Before the Turkish conquest, only once 
were the Greek tongue and adherence to did attackers succeed. [ronically, they 


Christianity, celebrated in a host of 





Power and pageantry filled the 
walled peninsula that harbored the 
Great balace of Byzantine 
emperors (1); Hagia Sophia seat af 
the patriarch (2) and the 
Hippodrome, scene of races and 
circuses (a) After royal fortunes 
dwindled in the (3th century, 
Pullers reared in the smaller 
Palace of Blachernae (4). Largest 
of srr commercial and rociai 

centers, the Forum of Constantine 
ear was apis in marble and held 
a column (6) commemorating the 


The Byzantine Empire 


ety s founder. A center of 
manuscript production, the Church 
of St John in Stowdion (7) watz 
Roman basilica, while the Church 
of Saints Sergius and Bacchus (8) 
was.an early example of the domed 


Byzantine style, Revered by 
7 ian at pith eid oe, 
Apost rig 2 oD 
Constantine, and ther Church of St. 
Evphenia (10), named fora 
martyr, The Church of the Chora 
(i) was lavish with mosaics and 
frescoes, while Hagia Firene fra) 


were Christians of the Fourth Crusade. 


ee 2 Seek Ra, 2 2 Cee : hie a 


reflected the eighth-century 
kenoclasts, wheabjured figural art. 
The Monastery of Constantine 

Lips (ta) served at a major schoo! 
for city youth. Aqueduct: {ia 
provided the cety with water, 
stored in huge cisterns (1s/ 

A century after its founding, the 
city expanded with a landward 
wal built far beyond the original 
remnats (16), One of 50 
gates, the trumpral Golden 
Sate (07/ was reserved for state 
occasions and coranations 
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Warrior and apostle, Constantine the 
Great, here depicted on a Roman coin, 
chose ad Christian emblem for his 
honner ond won ian empire. He elevated 
the persecuted Christian faith to the 
favored religion of the temporariiy 
coneolidated Roman state, which had 
been divided benween Eastern and 
Western co-emperors. [n A.D. 490 he 
dedicated his teny Eastern capital, 
Constantinople, on the site of the 
ancient Greek port of Byzantium. With 
passing centuries, Western vestiges of 
the empire fell away to Goths, Vundals, 
and others from the north, while these 
Eastern Romans, speaking Greek, 
shaped a culture distinctly their own. 
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N THE 29TH OF MAY in 1453— 
| 6,96] years after the creation of 
the world, by Byzantine reckon- 
ing; 1,123 vearsand 1$ days after 
Constantine the Great dedicated 
his new Christian Rome on the Bosporus— 
Constantinople tell to the Turks. 

With it fell the heart of the Byzantine Em- 
pire that once ruled from the Caucasus to the 
Atlantic, from the Crimea to Sinai, from the 
Danube to the Sahara. 

Yet 1453, a prvot on which ages turn, was 
a beginning as well. Just as the double: 
headed eagle, symbol of Byzantium and its 
spiritual heir, imperial Russia, looks both 
eust and west, forward and backward in 
time, so Byzantine ways of government, 
laws, religious concepts, and ceremonial 
splendor continue to move our lives today. 

Much of our classical heritage was trans- 
mitted by Byzantium. Its art affected mecii- 
eval and modern art. Byzantines taught us 
how to set alarge dome over a quadrangular 
space, gave us patterns of diplomacy and 
ceremony—even introduced forks. (An 
lith-century Byzantine princess brought 
these in marriage to a doge of Venice, shock- 
ing guests, just as her cousin, wed to a Ger- 
man emperor, scandalized his court by 
taking baths and wearing silk.) 

“City of the world's desire,” hub of the 
medieval universe, Constantinople be- 
strode a superbly defensible peninsula ane 
sheltered harbor, the Golden Horn, at the 
crossroads of Europe and Asia: Here, in 
the legendary past, Greek settlers named the 
place after their leader, Byras. And Byzan- 
tium it also continued to be called, as well as 
the Eastern Roman Empire it ruled, until 
the Turks captured it in that fateful vear, 
1453, and later renamed it Istanbul. 

To this dav the city retains its fascmation: 
The kaleidoscope of craft like water bugs on 
the Golden Horn, the cries of vendors in the 
labyrinthine covered bazaar, porters jack- 
Enifed under loads threacling teeming al- 
leys—the unpredictability of its life. Forget 
logic if you search a street address. Sit to sip 
tea by the seawall near Justinian’s palace, 
wd clon't be surprised ifa brown bear shage 
by With a gaggle of Gypsies. 

Threading crowds of fervent Muslims 
boarding buses forthe pilgrimage to Mecca, 
l entered Hagia Sophia, once the Church of 
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the Holy Wisdom, Christendom’s crowning 
glory. Fragmentary mosaics hint at the gold- 
en sheen that illumined the shrine. Light 
shafting through a corona of windows seems 
to levitate the ciant ribbed dome. Let imagi- 
nation fill the vast nave with worshipers, 
chanting clerey robed in brocade, incense 
ewirling through a constellation of oil lamps 
toward that gilded dome suspended as if 
from heaven, and vou will share Justinian’s 
exultation. In 537 he beheld his masterwork 
complete: “Solomon, I have outdone thee!" 


ONSTANTINE and Justintan— 

these two emperors, both born in 

| Serbia, set Byzantium on the path 

to greatness. Constantine's Chris- 

tianization of the Roman Empire in the 

fourth century is one of history's mightiest 

revolutions. He chase a persecuted minority 

sect—an illegal, subversive intruder into the 

Roman state—aned made it the cornerstone 
of a world-shaking power: Christendom. 

His sainted mother, Helena, in her old age 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. There, 
with a rapidity and assurance that. can only 
strike wonder in the modern archaeologist, 
legend has it she unearthed the True Cross, 
the lance, the crown of thorns, and identi- 
fied, under atemple of Aphrodite, the tomb 
of Christ. Over it her thrilled son ordered 
buildings to “surpass the most magnificent 
monuments any city possesses’—a decade- 
long labor now incorporated in Jerusalem's 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Constantine himself presided over some 
250 bishops assembled at Nicaea for the first 
of seven ecumenical, or universal, councils 
that forged the Orthodox faith. They formu- 
lated the familiar Nicene Creed ("Tbelievein 
one God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth,..."), Those opposing 
the council's decrees were branded heretics. 

Constantine gave Byzantium its spiritual 
focus. Justinian in the sixth century gave it 
its greatest temporal sway. Reconquering 
lands once Roman, he magnified his empire 
by founding or rebuilding cities, monaster- 
les, and 700 fortifications. In the Balkans. 
the Levant, Italy, from the Euphrates to the 
Pillars of Hercules, I found tmpressive 
works, In Algeria, Tunisia, and Libva T 
strolled cities roofless to the North African 
sky. Triumphal arches, amphitheater, 


The Byrantine Empire 


baths, and ericds of stone-paved streets lined 
withshops and town houses bespoke Roman 
origins. Justinian’s fortresses and churches 
placed them in the Byzantine world. Some 
stand alone in an empty countryside. 

In the Algerian-Tuntsian frontier city of 
Tebessa, Byzantine Theveste, lite pulses 
at the crossroads of a fertile belt of towns 
shielded from the Sahara by a crescent of 
the Atlas Mountains. Burnoosed men and 
veiled women, donkevs, and vehicles stream 
through a sculptured, porticoed Byzantine 
gate. Children clamber on Byzantine walls 
in whose shade old men sit and watch the 
passing parade, and women gossip. 

But none of Justinian's cities matched the 
splendor of his Constantinople. 

Medieval visitors from the rural West, 
where Rome had shrunk to a cow town, 
were struck dumb by this resplencdent me- 
tropolis, home to half a million, tts harbor 
crowded with vessels, ite markets filled with 
silks, spices, furs, precious stones, per- 
fumed woods, carved ivory, gold and silver 
and enomeled jewelry. “One could not be- 
lieve there wassorichacityinallthe world,” 
reported the crusader Villehardouin. 

The first Rome, on the Tiber, did not fall 
in 476, as schoalhonks often say; it withered 
away. No emperor died on its walls when it 
was sacked by Visigoths in 410, or by Van- 
dals from Carthage in 455; emperors had 
long resided elsewhere, From the third cen- 
tury the course of empire had set eastward. 

The Dark Ages are dark only if vou look at 
Western Europe, for long centuries a back- 
water: decaying towns, isolated manors, 
scattered monasteries, squabbling robber 
barons, In the East blazed the light of By- 
zantium, studded with cities such as Thes- 
salonica, Antioch, and Alexandria, more 
cosmopolitan than any Western society 
before the modern age. (See Europe, a his- 
torical map supplement with this issue. } 

While Charlemagne could barely scrawl 
his name and only clerics had clerical skills, 
many Byzantine emperors were scholars. 
Even lavmen knew their Homer as they 
knew their Psalms, While men in the West 
for centuries tested guilt by ordeal—pick- 
ing up a red-hot iron (you were innocent if 
vou didn’t burn your hand)}—Justinian set 
scholars to compiling his famous Corpus 
Juris Civilis, the foundation of Roman law 
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Once the world's largest church, 
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in continental Europe today. Via the Code 
Napoléon, Byzantine precepts were trans- 
mitted to Latin America, Quebec Province, 
anc Louisiana, where they still hold sway. 
Though the empire became officially 
Greek in speech soon after Justinian’s day, 
people of the East still considered them- 
selves Romans, (Westerners they called Lat- 
ins or Franks, when they weren't calling 
them barbarians.) Their Emperor of the Ro- 
mans was the legitimate heir of Augustus 
Caesar. Down to 1453 theirs was fe Roman 
Empire. But it was the old pagan Roman 
world Christianized and turned upside 
down, the kingdom of heaven on earth. 


“BUCH WAS the Byzantine world view; 
, a God-centered realm, universal and 
# eternal, with the emperor as God's 
vice-regent surrounded by an impe- 
rial entourage that reflected the heavenly 
hierarchy of angels, prophets, and apostles. 
One God, one world, one emperor. Outside 
this cosmos was only ignorance and war, 
a fury of barbarians. The emperor had a 
divine mandate to propagate the true faith 
and bring them under his dominion. 
Ceremony reinforced his role. His corona- 
tion procession moved through the Golden 
Gate along the Mese, the arcaded, shop- 
lined ayenue leading through the Forum of 
Constantine and past the Hippodrome to the 
Augusteum, the main square with its: gar- 
gantuan statue of Justinian on horseback 
gesturing eastward atop his pillar, and the 
Milion, the milestone where the routes of 
empire converged. Along the way a legiti- 
mate successor or victorious usurper trans- 
formed himself by a series of costume 
changes from a hero in gleaming armor toa 
robed personification of Christ. On Easter 
and at Christmas 17 courtiers symbolically 
frowned as the Apostles would accompany 
him in procession to worship in Hagia So- 
phia, the populace prostrating in adoration. 
Ruling from his labyrinthine sacred pal- 
ace, the emperor, crown and gown fes- 
tooned with precious stones, invested his 


officials in silken robes and bestowed titles 
such as Excellency (used by ambassadors, 
governors, and Roman Catholic bishops to- 
day) and Magnificence (still usec by rectors 
of German universities), Popes would adopt 
his tiara; England's monarchs, his orb and 
scepter; protocol officers, the order of prece- 
dence at imperial banquets. 

The splendor of Byzantine ceremonial in 
rooms with doors of bronze and ceilings in 
gold and silver awed the foreigner, especial- 
ly when a bit of mechanical wizardry was 
thrown in. Liudprand of Lombardy, on a 
diplomatic mission in 949, describes an im- 
perial aucience: 

Golden lions guarding the throne “beat 
the ground with their tails and gave adread- 
ful roar with open mouth and quivering 
tongue.” Bronze birds cried out from a gild- 
ed tree. “After | had three times made obei- 
sance... with my face upon the ground, I 
lifted my head, and behold, the man whom 
just before I had seen sitting on a moderately 
elevated seat had now changed his raiment 
and was sitting at the level of the ceiling.” 

Beneath the glittering ritual we can per- 
ceive a prototype of today’s bureaucratic 
state. A hierarchy of officials, including the 
custodian of the imperial inkstand, who 
readied the quill pen and red ink with which 
the emperorsigned decrees, minutely super- 
vised this “paradise of monopoly, privilege, 
and protectionism” that subordinated the 
individual's interest to the state's. 

Constantinople organized its trades in 
tightly regulated guilds; controlled prices, 
Wages, and rents; stockpiled wheat to offset 
poor harvests. Officials inspected shops; 
checked weights anc measures, ledgers, 
quality of merchandise. Hoarders, smug- 
glers, defrauders, counterfeiters, tax evad- 
ers faced severe punishment. 

Unlike the West, trade or industry sel- 
dom bore a sigma, One empress distilled 
perfume in her palace bedroom. The emper- 
or himself was the empire's leading mer- 
chant and manufacturer, with monopoles 
in minting, armaments, and Byzantium's 


Awesome still, Hagia Sophia once glittered with mosaics, and art treasures 
filled every commer. Arabic medallions testify to five centuries as a Muslim mosque 
when offending Christian images were covered. Revolutionary in design, the great 
domed edifice has withstood hundreds of earthquakes. 
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renowned luxury articles. Justinvan had 
founded its famed silk industry with silk- 
Worn eggs smuggled into Constantinople 
(hitherto the empire had paid a pound of 
gold for a pound of Chinese silk). Special 
brocades from imperial looms and other 
‘orohibited articles” not for sale abroad 
made prestimous vifts for foreign princes, 
Impart, export, sales, purchase taxes, 
and shop rents swelled the imperial coffers 
(Basil IT left 200,000 pounds of gold)}—this 
atatimew hen the West more often bartered 


than houzght Nor were interest-bearing 


loans condemned as sinful: in the West they 
were, and this pul monevlending into the 
scorned hands ot Te A'S. Justin: in scl An 6 
percent ceiling on interesi—t1l2 percent on 
maritime loans because of increased risk 
(the borrower did not have to repay if ship 
or cargo was lost to storm or pirate). Insur- 
ance and credit services were developed 
Banking was closely audited. The gold sal- 
idus, the coin introduced by Constantine 
and later called bezant for Byzantium, held 
its Value forseven centuries—historv 4 most 
stan 








@ currency 


N THE SPIRIT “if any would not work, 

neither should he eat,” the indigent were 

put to work in state bakeries and murket 

earcdi ns, “Idleness leacks to came,” noted 
Emperor Leo IT And dronkenness to disor- 
der and sedition—son taverns closed at erent. 

(rod'’s state would protect the working 
Firl: a fine of two piunds of gold for anvone 
who corrupted 1. Woman sd cesta in the 
imperial textile factories. Incest, homicide, 
privately making or selling isle c! 
reserved for ri Ny alts alone), or teaching 
shipbuilding to enemies might bring decapi- 
tation, impalement, hangme—or drowning 
inasack witha hog, acock, a viper, andan 
ane. The grocer who gave faise measure lost 
his hand. Arsonists were burned 

Lhe Byzantines Came to favor mutilation 
ns a humane substitute for the death pen- 
alty; the tongueless or sht-nosed sinner had 
lime to repent. Class distinctions in law 
were abolished, Judges were paid salaries 
trom the treasury instead of taking mone’ 
from litigants, “lor gifts and offerings blind 


the eyes of the whe 





Men should not shamelessly trample 
upon one another,” observed Leo VI, the 
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Wise. Contractors had to replace faulty con- 
struction at their own cost. Housing codes 
forbade balconies less than ten feet from the 
facing house, storing noxious matter, or en- 
crouching on a neighbor's light or sea view. 

As solicitous for its subjects’ welfare as it 
was in controlling their thoughts and deeds, 
the state provided much of the cradle-to- 
Brave care expected by the Communist 
faithful todav. Emperors and wealthy citi- 
zens vied in endowing hospitals, poor- 
houses, orphanages, homes for the blind or 
aged (where “the last days of man’s earthly 
life might be peaceful, painless, and digni- 
fied"), homes for repentant prostitutes 
(some became saints), even a reformatory 
for fallen women aristocrats. Medical ser- 
vices- Included surgical and maternity 
wards, psychiatric clinics, and leprosart- 
ums. Incontrast to the unwashed West, ear- 
ly Byzantium abounded in public baths: 
Street lighting made the nights safer, 

A modern state in many ways. Passports 
were required for travel in frontier districts. 
Tourists can sympathize with Liudprand; 
he ran afoul of customs on his way out, From 
his baggage, officials confiscated prized 
cloths of purple silk. 


\UNRISE burnished the gold of au- 
» tumn leaves in the Balkan Moun- 
tains. A horse plowed a Bulgarian 
field where peasant women bent to 
their toil, My photographic collearue and I 
stopped our camper to capture the scene. 

A police car pulled up. A policeman and a 
political official checked and recorded our 
documents, The official ordered us to strip 
our cameras. With no explanation, no heed 
to our anguished protests, he ground the cas- 
settes under his heel, pulled out the film. and 
cast in thedirt our color record of the region's 
Byzantine churches. 

The. incident came as an unpleasant 
reminder that a harbinger of Eastern Eu- 
rope's police states was Byzantium, suspi- 
cious of foreigners and as chary about letting 
out information as it was avid in gaining it. 

State visitors were shown what officials 
wanted them to see. En route to Constanti- 
nople a guard of honor kept them from devi- 
ating from the imperial post route. Assigned 
servants and interpreters learned as much as 
possible from the envoys entourage. Also, 
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merchants were kept under surveillance. 
No alien might trade or trespass beyond 
fairs hele near the borders except in the pres- 
ence of an official. In the capital the prefect 
assigned them separate compounds to curb 
spving—fur-clad Rus with drooping mus- 
taches; unkempt Bulgars belted with iron 
chains; Khazars and Petchenegs from the 
steppes; merchants of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Amalfi, Lombardy, and Catalonia. If one 
overstaved his three-month term, he was 


stripped of goods, whipped, and expelled. 


How free was speech? How welcome crit- 
icism? One clue was the name of the imperial 
council: Silentium. The historian Procopius 
extolled Justinian's military and building 
campaigns—on the emperor's orders. He 
had to reserve hic bitter personal opinions 
for a Secret History, “for neither could I 
elude the watchfulness of vast numbers of 
spies, norescape a most cruel death, iff were 
found out.” Only at chariot races and other 
events in the Hippodrome could the popu- 
lace express discontent before the emperor. 
Factions among the 60,000 spectators some- 
times exploded into riot. Justinian survived 
one attempted rebellion by drowning the 
Hippodrome in blood. 

Behind the court's glittering facade lay 
perhaps “the most thoroughly base and 
despicable form that civilisation has yet 
assumed,” fulminated a Victorian histor- 
ian, William Lecky: “a monotonous story of 
the intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and wom- 
en, of poisonings, of conspiracies, of uni- 
form ingratitude, of perpetual fratricides.” 

Surrounded by would-be usurpers and as- 
anssins, no incompetent emperor remained 
God's vicar on earth very long. Ofthe 8 em- 
perors from Constantine Ito X1, l3tooktoa 
monastery. Thirty others died violentiy— 
starved, poisoned. blinded, bludgeoned, 
strangled, stabbed, dismembered, decapi- 
tated. The skull of Nicephorus lended up as 
asilver-lined goblet from which Khan Krum 
of the Bulgars toasted his boyars. 

The Empress Irene was 50 obsessed with 
retaining power that she bad herson blinded 
and took -his title of emperor. Even the saint- 
ed Constantine the Great had his eldest son 
tlain and his wife suffocated in her bath. 

Yet the empire, ringed with enemies, en- 
dured more than 1,100 vears. Behind the 
silken glove of its diplomacy lay the mailed 
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fist of its navy, sophisticated defenses, and 
emall but highly trained army, based on a 
battering wedge of armored cavalry and 
mounted archers 

Proudly continuing Rome's iron disci- 
nline, the Byzantines now defended the 
empire a5 “champions and saviours of 
Christendom.” On campaign they rose andl 
slept to a rounc of prayers. Parading a most 
sacred relic—the Virgin's robe—around 
Constantinople’s walls was credited with 
saving the “city guarded by God” from Rus 
attack in the ninth century. The Emperor 
Heraclius’s ultimate triumph was not in 
crushing the millennial enemy, Persia, near 
Nineveh. Rather tt was im recovering the 
True Cross looted by the Persians and re- 
turning it in person to Jerusalem in 630. 





HAT ABOUT that nasty repu- 
tation for duplicity and coward- 
icer The Byzantines werent 
cowards. They neither romanti- 
cized war nor gloried in it-as a sport. They 
stuclied it as a science and used tt as a last 
resort if gold, flattery, and intrigue failed. 

Fire beacons and flag towers gave distant 
early warning. Ten centuries before Flor- 
ence Nightingale set up field hospitals in 
the Crimean War, Byzantine medics got a 
bonus for each man they brought alive off 
the field of battle, 

The fortified Crimea was the empire's lis- 
tening post for the steppes, that invasion 
corridor for Huns, Slavs, Khazars, Magyar 
hordes “howling like wolves,” and Bulgars 
born of that wild marriage of “wandering 
Sevthian witches to the demons of the sands 
of Turkestan.” Information also came from 
distant ports, naval patrols, envoys, mer- 
chants, spies, defectors. ("Never turn away 
freeman or slave, by day or night,” coun- 
stled a tenth-century officer.) Collating this 
intelligence, the Hureau of Barbarians— 
Constantinople'’s CLA—analyzed strengths 
and weaknesses of each nation, calculated 
the price of each prince, determined when to 
unleash a pretender to spark rebellion. 

If fight they must, Byzantines bet on 
brains over brawn. Military manuals 
stressecl mobility, scouting, surprise. Immo- 
bilize an invader by capturing his baggage, 
food, and mounts while grazing. Scorch the 
earth, block the springs. Don't join an action 
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unless strategy, numbers, and odes are in 
your favor. “God ever loves to help men in 
dangers which are necessary, not in those 
they choose for themselves,” explained Jus- 
tinian’s famed general, Belisarius. 

If things got desperate, the Byzantines 
unmasked their ultimate weapon: Greek 
fire. Volatile petroleum, preheated under 
pressure, was projected through a flame- 
thrower, incinerating ships and crews (page 
747). Iteven spread fire on the water, turn- 
ing @ foe's fleet. into a raging inferno. This 
Byzantine A-bomb broke five years of naval 
assaults on Constantinople in the Inte sev- 
enthcentury anda yearlong siege in the early 
eighth, changing history by stopping the 





The Holy Grail? Unearthed by a 
Syrian worknian in 1910 near Antioch, 
an earty center of Christian faith, the 
Antioch Chalice ts thought by many to 
contain the cup used by Christ at the 


Last Supper. The gilded silver outer 
vessel depicts Christ and Ais disciples. 
From Cructfacion mols to the crown of 
thorns, objects believed associated with 
Christ were revered by the Byzaritines 
as relics with miroculows powers 


== 


Arahs at Europes doorstep: And when, two 
centuries later, Rus flotillas swept into the 
Bosporus, Byzantines sent them reeling 
with “lightning from heaven, "in the words 
of Prince Teor's deteated force 





C AME TOAPLACE named (Ohrid tn to- 
day's VYugoslavia—a peaceful town, its 
-ed-tiled roofs shouldering down 4 penin- 
sula toa Macerlonian lake backed by the 
stern mountains of forbidden Albania. A 
fishermen’s church stands on the promon- 
tory, high-cheekboned saints staring out-of 
their halos with large black Byzantine eves 
Ohrid a thousand years ago was the capital 
of a Bulgarian empire whose lsar Samuel 
had triumphed from aa Black Sea to the 
Adriatic. But in Byzantine Emperor Basil 
I], Samuel found his némesis 
For decades thet pa ea Ssersa wed 
throurh the Balkans with ghastly carnage 
Samuel, slipperyasa Lake Ohrid cel, finall 
seta trap for Basilina gorge along the upper 
Struma. Eluding it, Basil pinned Samuel's 
entire army there. Now he would teach the 
tear a lesson in Byzantine revenge 
Descending at dusk fram Samuels cita- 
del, which still crowns the peninsula at Ob 
rid, I joined the stream of parents, children, 
ind lovers proméenading in the main street 
Dark eves flashed, teasing in courtship; rest 
less eves scanned, recognized oe 
eves gazing boldly, eves falling shy 
A shudder shot through mee ten ; 
thought of another procession, Basil blinded 
he $5,000 prisoners, sparing one in a hun- 
dred to lead the macabre march home 
Samuel watched in horror the return ol 


his once proud army, eve sockets vacant 





—- 


inv, stumbling, clutching one anoth- 
er, each hondred led by a one-eved soldier 

sight killed him. And his empire 
too—swallowed by Byzantium. Basil the 
Bulgar-slaver was one name Bulgarians 
would not min 
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cunning, military might, terror—more ef- 
fective than these were Byzantium'’s mis- 
sionaries. The Orthodox faith forged unity 
out of a diversity of nations. It brought the 
Slavs into the Byzantine universe. 

The “apostles of the Slavs,” ninth-century 
Cyril and Methoctius of Thessalonica, in- 
vented an alphabet in which the newly con- 
verted Slavs first learned to write. Their 
script, and the Greek-based Cyrillic that 
soon supplanted it, conveved Byzantine lit- 
urgy and learning to the Balkans; then to 
Russia, molding their thoughts, giving them 
brotherhood in faith and a Slavonic literary 
language, the Latin of the East. 

“Civilizing the Slavs was Byzantium's 
most enduring gift to the world,” Harvard 
Professor Thor Sewéenko told me. Among the 
consequences, Kievan Russiaemerged from 
pagan isolation to join the Européan po- 
litical and cultural community. Byzantium 
was Russia's gateway to Rurope. 

In Kiev, Professor Andre: Bielecki told 
me how Vladimir, prince in that Mother of 
Russian Cities, shopped about for a reli- 
gion for his people. Hesampled the Hebrew, 
Latin, and Islamic faiths. Fond-of women, 
he favored the Muslim promise after death 
of fulfillment of carnal desires. But alas. 
No wine. “Drinking is the joy of the Rus,” 
a chronicle has him say. 

So he sent emissaries to Constantinople. 
Inspired by the resplendent liturgy in Hagia 
Sophia, they “knew not whether we were in 
heaven or on earth. For on earth there is no 
such splendor. ... We only know that God 
dwells there among men... .” Whereupon 
Viadimir had his people, on pain of the 
sword, baptized in the Dnieper. 

Out of the wreckage of the Mongol em- 
pire, princes of Muscovy climbed to power, 
golden domes and crosses gleaming above 
the red-brick walls of their Kremlin. Cos- 
sacks, fur tracers, missionaries spread 
across Siberia. | 

At Sitka, on snow-peaked Baranof Island 
in Alaska, the icons, incense, and chanting 
in onion-domed St. Michael's. Cathedral 





serve as reminders that in the 18th century 
the faith of Byzantium came across the Be- 
ring Sea to ite fourth continent: Russian 
America. Here [ joined a Tlingit congrega- 
tion worshiping with an Aleut priest—a rit- 
ual like that I had witnessed in Justinian’s 
monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai. 

“We change very little,” Father Eugene 
Bourdukofsky said as he proudly showed 
me an icon, the Virgin of Sitka. “That is the 
essence of Orthodoxy, the true faith.” 


O CHANGE or not to change. Here 
was a key to understanding the chasm 
that divides the thought world of 
Byzantium—and Eastern. Europe— 
from the West, 

The West transformed itself through the 
Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, 
and the rise of science into adynamic society 
enshrining the individual and progress 
through free Inquiry and experiment. The 
East, until the [8th century, remained ¢s- 
sentially static. Byzantine thought sees its 
world not in process; it has arrived, its eter- 
nal order God-ordained. 

The Byzantine mind transformed the 
classical Goreek word “to innovate” into “to 
injure.” Ina monarch, a penchant for inno- 
vation is disastrous, Procopius insisted, for 
where there is innovation, there & no se- 
curity. In a subject, deviation is not only 
heresy but also a crime against the state. 

So threatening was change that ritual 
reforms in 17th-century Russia split the 
church. Old Believers endured unspeakable 
tortures ancl martyred themselves in mass 
suicide rather than make the sign of the cross 
with three fingers instead of two, 

Ritual details widened the rift between 
Rome and Constantinople in the Lith cen- 
tury. Until then East and West shared a 
common faith anc heritage. 

The. patriarchs of five Christian centers 
had helped shape this universal faith. Then 
in the seventh century the march of Islam 
engulfed three—Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. (Continued on page 746) 


Holy grottoes of Cappadocia once housed the largest community of monks in 
Asio Minor. From here missionaries spread the Christian faith as foros Ethiopia. 
Some 300 beautifully frescoed churches and dwelling spaces for 90,000 were 
carved from the soft volcanic pinnacles between the 4th and 14th centuries. 
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(Continued from page 736) Slavic 
invasions of the Balkans and Lombard con- 
questsin Italy drove a wedge between the re- 
maining two, Rome, deprived of imperial 
support, linked its fortunes to the rising Ger- 
manic West. Constantinople’s contracting 
empire became increasingly Greek. 

The break came in 1054, when Rome and 
Constantinople exchanged excommunica- 
tions. The Latins had added Fifiogne to the 
Nicene Creed, making it read that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father end the Son; 
they also used unleavened rather than leav- 
ened bread in the Eucharist. 

Absurd that East and West should sunder 
over @ phrase and a pinch of yeast? Not 
when eternal salvation seemed at stake. 

This was the lesson of Byzantine monasti- 
cism: [saw men bend their necks to the yoke 
of obedience and, through self-denial and 
punctilious repetitions of ritual, follow un- 
questioningly an ordained path of salvation, 
For as Orthodoxy was central to Byzanti- 
lim, meanasticism, ever the conserver of tra- 
ditions, is the living heart of Orthodoxy, 


HE FACE OF THAT BOY still 

haunts me. saw him on the boat to 

Mount Athos—father and son come 

from Germany to see the Holy Moun- 
tain. He was about 13, the same age as-my 
son, We boarded at a Greek port at the base 
of the steep-walled peninsula that juts 35 
miles into the northern Aegean. The motors 
revved up, and with a furry of monks cross- 
ing themselves and murmuring “Ayric ¢lei- 
son—Lord, have mercy,” we were off foro 
United Nations of monastic communities— 
Greck, Kussian, Bulgarian, Serbian— 
where no female has been allowed to set foot 
for a thousand vears. 

I saw the boy again when we debarked at 
Daphni. We crowded in, wall-to-wall black 
robes and black evlincdrical hats, for the jolt- 
ing bus ride up the mountiinside to Kuriai, 
heaciquarters village for the monastic 
republic, the world's oldest. Then, as I 
trudged off to join the rounds of worship and 
work and share Spartan mealsin half a doz- 
en monasteries, the boy slipped from mind. 

Stavroniketa, thrusting massive walls 
and crenellated keep above the sea, was a 
hive of purposeful piety. There the rhythmic 
beats of the semantron wakened me in the 
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night. Noah had summoned the animals 
into the ark with such a resonant wooden 
plank and maitlet, [ had been told. Now it 
culled the faithful into the spiritual ark, the 
church, to save them from the deluwe of sin. 

In Stavroniketa’s church, under the bra- 
zen eagles of Byzantium agleam in chaon- 
delier coronas, I stood absorbed by the 
symphony of motion—monks bowing, pros- 
trating themselves, making rounds to kiss 
the icons, lighting and snuffing candles, 
swinging the smoking censer, reading and 
singing antiphonally, raising votes in fer- 
vent prayer, The frescoed church itself mir- 
rored the cosmos, martvrs anc saints and 
angelic hosts rising In a scale of sanctity 
toward the symbolic vault of heaven where 
a stern Pantocrator, the almighty Christ, 
looks down disturbingly into the depth of 
one's soul, 

To relax my limba, I shifted position. 

“Hissssssassassae 

I had claspect my hands improperly, As 
the howrs wore on, ifany one made a false 
mow or kissed an iconin the wrong order, a 
hiss signaled instant correction. 

Back in our guest cell near dawn, my cell 
mate, an American anthropologist, whis- 
pered: “Reminds me of the military. The 
Benedictines in France are the infantry; the 
Franciscans in Italy, the air force, free and 
easy. These Orthodox monks are the ma- 
rines—a crack outfit of shock troops undera 
tough master sergeant. Nosloppiness here.” 

As I topped a shoulder of the 6,670-foot 
Holy Mountain, wincing at each sharp pen- 
itentinl stone in the steep path, I found 
monks building a wall, A decade earlier di- 
lapidated Philothcou Monastery had seven 
graybeards. 1 counted ten times that many 
manks, beards as black as their robes. 

Father Nikon, the voung archonteris, or 
suvstmaster, radiated inner peace and joy as 
he offered me the ritual brandy, coffee, 
gummy sweet fowkoumt, and water, then 
showed me to a neal guest room near a 
flower-lined balcony over the courtvard. 

“People come to us troubled,” Father Ni- 
kon said. “A cay or two in the monastery 
brings peace, and they leave refreshed.” 

On Athos, even meals are a continuation 
of worship, A bell clangs in the courtyard. 
The monks file in, stand silently at long ta- 
bles anti] the abbot blesses the food, After 
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a communal prayer, all sit, and eat swiftly 
under the eves of frescoed saints lining the 
refectory walls while a monk at the lectern 
reacs fromasaint’slife. A belltinkles. He re- 
turns the book to its niche, kneels to kiss the 
abbot's hand, receives his blessing. Then all 
file out silently. After Vespers, the monas- 
tery gates swing shut and everyone turns in, 
soon to rise for the night's round of pravers, 
for the first hour of the Byzantine day begins 
with sunset 

“Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me.” 
Finpoints of lampliht in the cells silhouette 
monks in ceaseless pravers of repentance 
Four hours of solitary prayer before the call 
to four hours of communal praver. Brend 
antl tea, a snatch of sleep, and then silent 
praver continues as the monk goes about his 
daytime tasks, in the kitchen, garden, at 
manual labor. 

One moonlit night at Dionysiou Monas- 
tery a howling wind rattled the window of 
my cell. Dawn disclosed gray clouds bee- 
tling the brow of the Holy Mountain, and 
the face of the sea furrowed in anger, Below, 
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waves slammed over the landing. No mail 
boat tocay. To get to Gregoriou, next mon- 
astery along the coast, meant going by foot. 

“It's a very dungerous path,” cautioned 
Father Euthymios as we set out together. 
The gangling, New Vork-born Vietnam 
Veleran Was coming from the “desert.” her- 
mitages farther out on the peninsula, where 
he paints icons. “Part of it is along a cause- 
way swept by the sea,” Then came an after- 
thought of small comfort: “Darius Jost his 
feet here insuchastorm.” Three hundred of 
the Persiun king's ships and 20,000 men 
dashed on the rocks of Athos in 491 g.c. 

Pausing on acrest, bufteted by a devil of 
a wind, Father Euthymios said, “Il always 
fear this next stretch. It’s along a cliff with 
a straight drop to the sea. But with Gocl's 
grace we will make it.” We did. And next 
diay, we again tempted fate. 

The storm roarecl unabated, Winds 
chitched at us as we climbed and descended 
ravines, bone weary, wetthrough. Breakers 
roared as we leaped from rock to slippery 
rock at the base of sea cliffs. Too close. 
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Breath of a guardian dragon, Greek fire wins victory for the Byzantines, As 
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in the hiehlands of eastern 
Turkey, the multinational Byzantine 
riven by cissensions and cdesertions 
and for once sloppy In reconnaissance, was 
annihiiated by the invading Seljuk Turks 
it hacl murched east to destroy, Anatolia, 
breadbasket and prime recruiting ground 
for Byzantium, subsequently was stripped 
forever from Christendom, opening the way 
to later Ottoman invasion: of Lurope 
In Bari, port city in southeastern Italy, | 
caw blood on the pavement. Assassins had 
runned down a political opponent, and 
grieving partisans marchercl around the stain 
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in bitter memorial. Nine centurnes enrher 
blood had Nowed inthe streets of Byzantine 
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Bari, sacked by the Normans after a three- 
vear siege. Five vears after the Battle of 
Hastings in England, the Normans had con- 
quered southern Italy 

The vear 1204 was even worse, On April 
13, Fourth Crusaders en route to [erusalem 
committed what historian Sir Steven Runci- 
man called “the greatest crime in history — 
the Christian sack of Constantinople 
Burning, pillaging. raping, the crusaders 
looted what they didn't destroy to enrich 
Venice, Paris, Turin, and other Western 
centers with “every choicest thing found 
upon the earth.” (They even brought back 
tion heads of John the Baptist, so nch was 
Constantinople in relics. } 

When, after $7? years, a Byzantine emper- 
or once azain reigned in Constantinople, the 
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Heaven paved tn gold, the Pole d'Ore 
uitormece tn St. Wark’s ensnrines: the art 
of Bycantium. In a solid-gold setting, 
2.500 perms enhonce 324 enorivels 
portraying CArist surrounded by angels, 
Propiehs, arid satis 


Universal Empire was but a large head ona 
shrunken body. The Venetians and Genoese 
had a stranglehold on its trade. Franks still 
held territory. Trebizond ruled an indepen- 
dent empire on the Black Sea. Byzantine 
princes had set up their own power centers 
in Greece. Byzantium was soon pressed be- 
tween the Ottoman Turks and the Serbs 

Crossing the Dardanelles, the Turks first 
settledin Europe at (rallipoliin 1354. Avear 
later, with Serbian power at its peak, Ste- 
phen Dushan, who had proclaimed himself 
emperor of Serbs and Greeks, made his bid 
for Constantinople. Death robbed him of a 
chance tositon Byzantium's throne, but the 
Serbs mever forgot the common Balkan 
dream of conquering Constantinople: Nor 
will they ever forget the collision three dec- 
cades later with the Turks 


brown-ulled earth at Kosovo in Yugosia- 

via, | peopled that “field of the black- 

birds” with Turks and Serbs locked in 
battle, A physical defeat, it was vet a moral 
victory the Serbs celebrate to this day, Folk 
legend and epics extolling Serb bravery fed 
the fires of nationalism during the five cen- 
turtes the Serbs suffered the Turkish yoke. 
Kosovo: June 25; 1389, How ironic that 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria chose 
June 78.of all days to make his entry into Sa- 
Tajevo, where his assassination by a Serb pa- 
tnot plunged the world into war in 1914, 

As the Turkish shadow lengthened, Byz- 
antine emperors traveled west to reconcile 
differences in an effort to secure military 
aid. Neither pope nor patriarch considered 
the rupture of 1054 final. Twice, union of 
the churches was proclaimed fonly to 
founder on the reef of residual hatred for the 
crusaders desecration of holy Constantina- 
plein £204). As for aid, the West dragged its 
feet. Venice arrested one emperor for debt 

Cin a spur al snow-crowned mountains 
walling Sparta’s valley in the Peloponnesus 
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clings the Byzantine city of Mistra. Today 
ite citadel, palace, red-roofed churches, and 
dwellings lie empty. Only afew nuns live in 


this once vibrant city, the renown of os 
scholars and artists outshining the empires 
fading power. Herein 1449, where adouble- 
headed exgle is carved in the cathedral’s 
marble paving, the last Byzantine emperor 
was crowned, 

With him as be journeved north went a 
lezend: Constantinople’s last emperor 
would bear the same name as the first. His 
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name? Constantine. And his mother, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, was 
namec Helena 

Acclaimed by the populace, tolerated by 
Lhe indolent Sultan Murad U1, he could set- 
tle, it stemed, for peacelul coexistence. 
Havine failed in besieging Constantinople 
and succeeded in crushing a crusader armv 
at Varna on the Black Sea. the sultan was 
content, in his sumptuous capital of Edirne 
(ancient Adrianople) in Thrace, to let Con- 
stantinople wither on the vine while he 
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sported with his stable of stallions and his 
harem of hundreds of women. 

Murad's death in 1451 changed that. His 
mantle fell to his eldest son, who beran his 
reign typically by strangling his baby broth- 
er. Scarcely 20, he burned to conquer Con- 
stantinople. As legend would have it, he 
hore the Prophet's name— Muhammad. 

Mounting the walls of Constantine's city, 
I scanned the line of towers. The green of 
varden vegetables flooded moats that in 
1453 had run red. An ageci Turk tended a 


The Bycantine Empire 


Where battle once raged on the field 

of Manztkert near this Turkish village of 
Erentepe, cattle move to pasture. Here 
Christians fell to the Seljuk Turks in 
1071, heralding the end of Byrantiurm 
Osa great terrmtonal power. 


peaceful cemetery by walls where 40 carts 
could not have carried away the Turks slain 
ingsingie assault, noted aneyewitness to the 
siege. Imagination restored these impres- 
sive ruinsto the triple-tiered ramparts raised 
by fifth-century Emperor Theodosius II— 
14 miles around, studded with 192 towers to 
landward, 110 to seaward, and pierced by 
$0 gates. Inmy mind's evé [saw centuries of 
invaders—Huns, Avars, Persians, Arabs, 
Rus, Bulgars, Turks—pour out their blood 
in futile assaults. 

Mehmed (Muhammad) Il invested the 
city with the largest force it had yet faced: an 
estimated 100,000 troops deploved to land- 
ward, the Ottoman fleet massed offshore 
Against this: a scant 8,000 to man the walls, 
and a few ships behind the chain across the 
Golden Horn, 

Why so few defenders? Stripped of the 
lands that gave it food and fighters, Con- 
stantinople was a skeleton, and divided 
against itself. The West had finally prom- 
ised help—but at a fearful price: submission 
af Byzantium’'s Holy Orthodox Church to 
the Church of Rome. The pope's emissary 
presided over a Te Dewm in a nearly empty 
Hagia Sophia to sighs of dismay. “Betterthe 
Turkish turban than the Latin miter!" ran 
the popular sentiment. Still, they hadi the in- 
vincible walls, Optimists quoted the old say- 
ing: The city would stand until ships sailed 
over land, a manifest impossibility, 





HE THUNDER of Mehmed’s attack 
on April 11, 1453, shook the invinci- 
bility of those walls. Ramparts shat- 
tered under the barrage of bronze 
cannon, the largest the world had ever seen. 
The smallest of the sultan's 67 guns fired a 
200-pound stone shot, The biggest, three 
feet in bore, hurled a 1,200-pound ball. Six- 
tvoxen were needed to draw it from Edirne, 
oreceded by road and bridge builders and 
flanked by 10,000 cavalry. Fortunately for 
the defenders, the Basilica, as Mehmed 
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called it, took solongto clean and load that it 
could fire only seven times a day. 

Filling breaches in the ramparts by night, 
the defenders beat back assault after as- 
sault. Turkish sappers were countermined 
and slaughtered underground. When four 
ships made it through the Turkish gantlet 
into port, the furious sultan gave his admiral 
a hundred lashes. 

Seven weeks: Still the city held. Advisers 
urged Mehmed to raise the siege. 

Give up his dream? Never! The impetu- 
ous sultan would press the siege to victory. 

Lf he could get a flotilla inside the Golden 
Horn, the Byzantines would have to thin out 
to defend that side too. His engineers builta 
log slipway over the hill between the Bospo- 
rusand the Golden Horn, Brute force—man 
and beast bending to the ropes—inched 
some 70) ships over the crest. 

Dismaying sight! Descending to the Gold- 
en Horn, canvas bellving to the breeze, were 
“chins sailing over the land!" 


TIS MAY 28. For the last time the setting 
sun glints on the cross atop Hagia Sophia. 
This evening, as on all others, the tireless 
Constantine attends boly services and 

checks the guards on the walls, though his 
courtiers have begged him to flee. Day by 
day anxious eyes have scanned the horizon 
for relief that does not come. Now the city is 
one, the thin line of soldiers determined to 
sell their lives dearly, 

For several evenings the Turkish lines 
have blazed from the Sea of Marmara to the 
Golden Horn, the din of trumpets, drums, 
shouts driving a deep wedge of terror into 
the night. Tonight, in sultry air, the lines fall 
ominously silent. 

Two hours after midnight men onthe wall 
hear a rustle: the Turks moving 2,000 scal- 
ing ladders into the moat and up to the walls. 

Flames roaring from cannon mouths s1g- 
nal the attack. Batteries concentrate on St. 
Romanos Gate. Here the emperor takes the 
point of greatest danger beside the Genoese 
captain, Giustiniani (Italian for Justinian), 
whose 700 men have fought valiantly, 

Turkish archers, musketeers, slingers 
rain deadly fire on the parapets. Turks 
swarm up the ladders, but are hurled back, 
Heavy infantry attack through breaches 
pounded by the cannon. Defenders repel 
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them. Mehmed commits his elite Janis- 
saries, Hand-to-hand battle seesaws. 

Then, Turks discover a lichtly guarded 
sally port in the moat. They pour through. 
“The Turk isin the city!” The emperor turns 
to meet the new threat. As night fades, he 
falls, hidden as bodies heap up around his, 

Dawn reveals a lurid sight: streets crim- 
son with blood as Turkish soldiers race 
through the citv, slaughtering, sacking. 
Screams split the air as they drag women 
and children from hiding places in looted 
homes. They topple altars, seize golden 
chatices. They force open the massive 
bronze portals of Hagia Sophia and burst in 
upon the last Christian service ever held in 
Justinian’s great church. 

At midday, Mehmed, whom history will 
call the Conqueror, rides into the city on his 
white horse. The chronicler Kritovoulos re- 
ports that the sultan shed tears of compas- 
sion: “What a city we have given over ‘to 
plunder and destruction!” 

It is Tuesday, May 29, 1453, Don't é¢ver 
ask a Greek toembark on an important proj- 
ectona Tuesday. That's the unlucky day his 
city fell to the Turk. 


PATASTROPHICALLY, the Hyz- 
antine Empire was no more. Zeal- 
) ots of Islam removed the cross from 

atop Hagia Sophia, and soon the 
muezzin's chant rang from minarets rising 
by the Bosporus, But Byzantiom lived on, 

Priding himself as a new Constantine sit- 
ting on the throne of the Caesars, Mehmed 
the Conqueror repopulated his new capital 
and restaffed its bureaucracy partly with 
Greeks and Serbs. In his court, influenced 
by Persian a5 well as Byzantine traditions, 
he became an aloof autocrat surrounded by 
elaborate ceremony. 

The once migratory Ottomans, now 
based on Constantine's city, proceeded to 
conguera mosaic of nations similar in extent 
to Justinian’s empire. The Ottoman Empire 
let its Orthodox subjects keep their Chris- 
tian relimion and Greco-Roman laws—so 
longasthey paid tribute, kept their churches 
inconspicuous so as not to offend Islamic 
eves, and furnished levies for its armies and 
administration. This tithe in humans peri- 
odically took the strongest, most intelligent 
Christian Balkan boys, aged enzht to fifteen. 
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converted them to Islam, and drafted them 
Into the ete army corps, the Janissaries, or 
trained them as court functionaries 

The conquerors ¢tmulated Hagia Sophia 
in their great single-clomedc shrines, such as 

tanbul’s Blue Mosque, built over and us 
ing materials from the Great Palace. Greeks 
nrominent in trade, 
and medicine: Greek and Serbian 
Initially served mamas as the jan 
ruapes of the chancery: and the Turks, who 
had longused Byzantine currency in foreign 
exchange, minted their own gold coins two 
decades after the conquest 

“When we Turks came off the steppes, we 
nomad: with littl ¢ ull! ure,” Dr, 
Nevin clyde then director of Istanbul's 
Museum of Archaedlogy, told me. “It was 
nitural to sina some Gyrantine wavs. (ut 
forebears had no ovens lor making breac— 
only portable iron griddies: for unleavened 
flat cakes, Hence the Turkish word foroven 
comes from the Greek.” The Turkish fan re- 
placed the Byzantine caravansary, and the 
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famed ‘Turkish bath, the 

Daily life in Nicaea or Philadelphia 
(Turkish Iznik and Alasebir) ony twogenet 
ations ago differed littl from Byzantine 
times, “Byzantine continuity i nel a popu- 
laridenin Turkey, said Dr. Frrath, looking 
me squarely in the eve, “but it is the truth.’ 

To create a modern Turkish state, Mus- 
tafa Kemal (Atatirk) turned his back on cos- 
mopolitan Constantinople and made fis 
capital at Ankara in the heart of Anatolia 
(thoush, the national fag bore 
the crescent-and-star device first stamped 
ancient Greek Byzantium). In 
1922, during an abortive Greek attempt to 
reconquer lonia, consicered a “craclle of the 
Hellenic civilization,” came & violent break 
with the Byzantine past. 

In that fateful year, sa k'sarmy hurled 
the invaders brick 1 the sea mamid the 
wreckage of 4 000 years nif Creek settlement 
in Asia Minor. This rout triggzerecd:2 mass ex- 
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Martyred by Tatar invaders in 1330, a humble Greek tradesman from Jrebizond 


wins sainthood as St. fof the 
Mis aed 


church at Suceave, Romania 
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Soulof medieval Russia haunts 
fogorse, burtal place of Tsar Bons 
Gajunoy and a favorite setting for 
Russian film epics. Founded tn the Ith 
century, the walled monastic compound 
ofa dozen churches horfts back to an age 
when Russian rulers begon to coll 
themselves “tear” for Caesar, convinced 
they were heirs-to the Byzantine 
Empire. The Bolshevik Revolution 
shattered those dreams in 191? and 
nearly destroved Russia's Orthodox 
Church. Today Zovorsh’s theological 
SCT, Where MeO pAyres Sing of 
evensong (left), is one of the last 
schools to TALE priests. 

Christianity took root inthe Ukraine 
when Viedimir, Prince of Kiev, sent his 
envoys shopping for a religion: 
Impreszed by Byranting fiturgy, in S88 
he chose the (rthodox faith aver [siam, 
Judaism, and the Reman Church. 
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Hemingway, described a silent, zhastly pro- 
cession: “Twenty miles of carts... with 
exhausted, staggering men, women and 
children... walking blindly along in the 
rain” as the Christians of eastern Thrace 
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jammed the roads toward Macedonia. 


EAR the Byzantine walls of Thessa- 
lontca, which threw back waves of 
mecieval Slavs, nestles the Byzan- 
tine Church of St. David. Lamp 

flicker animated a beardless fifth-century 

mosaic Christand caressed the deep-etched 
face ofa woman. She told me of the tragic ex- 
change of populations—one and a quarter 
million Greeks from Turkev, 400,000 Turks 
from Greece, Her enaried hands clasped 
and unclasped, tear¢ ran down her cheeks as 
she recalled her family’s being wrenched, 
whenshe was 14, from their village near An- 
kara, and dying one by one of malaria. ina 
refugee camp ina Macedonian swamp. 
Lhad visiteda village like hers near Konva 

(Byzantine Iconium) in Anatolia, its Greek 

Orthodox church padlocked, the screened 

women's balconies empty, the ornate ico- 

nostasis gaping eveless, stripped of icons, 
| had climbed a spectacular mountain 
gorge behind walled Trebizond, the last 

Byzantine city to fall—im 1461, eignt vears 

after Constantinople. Ancient Trebizond, 

where Menophon’s 10,000 Greek soldiers 
exulted to reach the Black Sea: Fabled 

Trebizond, where caravans brought riches 

of Persia and China, and monarchs sought 

the beauty of its Byzantine princesses. 

Noonday Trebizond, where phalanxes of 

schoolchildren in black smocks pour out 

onto cobbled streets teeming with colorfully 
earbed women and turbaned merchants 
hawking fish, hot chestnuts, and fruit, 
Eight hundred feet over a foaming moun- 
tain stream [ had climbed to a great monas- 
tery that seemed tocling tothe towering rock 
wall by faith alone. Founded even before the 
age of Justinian, Soumelain the later Midcle 

Ages was one of the richest monastic estab- 

lishments in the East. I found it gutted, 

blackened by fire. Since 1923 no chant of 

Greek liturgy has sounded in that solitude, 

as it still does in the western mountains and 

vallevs of Cyprus, where achingly empty 

Turkish villages tell of another more recent 

transfer of populations. These have lessened 
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ecclesiastical control of the (sreek Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Patriarchs adepted the 
eacle symbol, ceremonies, dress, and func: 
lions of a Byzantine emperor and set their 
Greek bishops to hellenizing the proud Bal- 
kan peoples 

Inthe 18202 (reece rose against the Otto- 
man overlord: in 1830itwas the frst Halkan 
nation to break free. But Many more (rreeks 
lived outside the new kingdom than in it 
With endsizs—inion—with Greece the bat- 
Ue crv, the modern map of reece was as- 
sembled piece by piece, escalating the 
hatrect of her neighbors, who watched with 
cannibal eyes and devoured one another in 
two Balkan Wars 

ihen Sarajevo 1914. Totay it i a 
market city tucked amu the stern Bosnian 
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mountains of Yugoslavia, where minarets 
of nearly 80 mosques thrust like rockets 
above Orthodox and Catholic churches, and 
men in fezzes.and women in veils. and baggy 
trousers thread a booth-lined bazaar. Near 
this crossroad of cultures Emperor Theodo- 
sjus the Greatin 395 ran the line dividing the 
unwieldy Roman Empire administratively 
into East and West. Here, by the embanked 
Miliacka River, a pistol shot split the worle 
when a Serbian student assassinated the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which 
had annexed lands once Serbian. Austria, 
backed by Germany, determined to crush 
Serbia, “Holy Russia” came to the aid of her 
Slavic Orthodox brother. And interlocking 
alliances swept Europe's nations into a war 
that claimed ten million lives. 

(sreece, entering that holocaust with the 
prospect of Turkish territory, at war's end 
occupied ancient Smvrna (today palm- 
shaded [zmir ringing its Spacious Aegean 
harbor). Then, with deteated Turkey in re- 
volt and the sultanate toppling, the Greeks 
saw their big chance, But their invasion 
deep into Asia Minor, hurled back, perished 
in the carnage of Smyrna and the niass €xo- 
dus that ensued 


NS ISTANBUL’S Rum Patrikhanesi, a 
garden of peace amid the city’s clamor 
and squalor, stands the 18th-century 
terra-cotta basilica of St. George and the 
modest residence and offices of the spiritual 
leader of the Orthodox faithful throughout 
the world. His All Holiness, Dimitrios, “by 
the (rrace of God, Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, New Rome, and Ecumenical Patri- 
arch,” rose from his desk and took my hand 
warmly in both of his 

The patriarch told me he sees a5 his role 
the promotion of understanding and harmo- 
nv among “sister” Orthodox Churches. 
Many separated from Constantinople’s fold 
when thei nations broke free of the Turks 

More than 70 percent of the baptized Or- 
thodox today dwell in Communist coun- 
tries. Churches in exile abound. The 
national churches of Serbia, Bulgaria, Ko- 
mania, and Russia are autocephalous (self- 
headed), with their own patriarchs. But the 
Rcumenital Patriarch is proms mier 
hrres—irst among equals—and his spiritu- 
al sway extends far bevond the confines of 





his church in Istanbul, which he heads asa 
Turkish citizen, 

With a dwindiing flock, stripped of the 
last vestige of civil authority, even forbid- 
den to proselytize in his few Turkish parish- 
es, why does he remain ina Mustim city? 
The Archbishop of Constantinople became 
head of the Byzantine Church because of his 
special pusition at the capital of the empire, 
he said. He is bound to this historic sec. 

On my way out paused by the patriarch- 
ate's central gate, painted black and welded 
shut. Here a patriarch was hanged for trea- 
son when the War of Greek Independence 
broke out in 1821. As | stepped into the 
teeming streets where a priest is forbidden to 
wear his clerical carb, [thought back on the 
fallen glories of Byzantium’s great church, 
still claiming universal dominion, still cling- 
ing in the City of Constantine. 


| BOD HAD PUNISHED the Greeks, 
= Russians piously observed in 1453 


, when the Turks took Constantino- 
ple. For betraying their faith by 
submitting to Rome, He withdrew His pro- 
tection, and their empire fell. Now Moscow 
moved from the periphery to the center of 
the Orthodox world, shining in the purity of 
her faith. “Two Romes have fallen. A third 
stands fast. A fourth there cannot be,” ran 
the monkly prophecy. 

Rising from medieval isolation in Russia's 
forested northern plains, Muscovy shook off 
the Mongol yoke that had crushed kiev, 
overcame Novgorod and other fur-tracling 
rivals, and pushed back Catholic Lithua- 
nians and Poles. Ringed by enemies of her 
faith, xenophobic Moscow raised onion- 
domed churches and monasteries in forest 
clearings all the way to the inhospitable 
shares of the White Sea and flercely clung to 
traditional rites. 

Ivan the Great married Sophia Paleolo- 
gus, niece of the last Byzantine emperor, 
adopted the Byzantine double-headed eagle 
and the title of tsar, derived from Caesar. 
Holy Russia became one great religious 
house, ever purging herself, Military cam- 
paigns became crusades. The court ban- 
queted to sacred readings. In homes the 
father took on the abbot's role, wielding ab- 
silute power over wile, child, servant, and 
serf. With the clanging of Moscow's 5,000 
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church bells in their ears, visitors comment- 
ed on fasts, church discipline, and seven- 
hour standing services “severe enough to 
turn children’s hair gray.” 

Dogma. and ritual from Byzantium fossil- 
ized in spiritual isolation and distrust of in- 
quiry; so did the political and social structure 
rigidify, with sacred and temporal power 
vested in the tsar, supported by a subservi- 
ent church. Inheriting the Byzantine con- 
viction of her destiny to rule, and suspicious 
of the heretical and corrupt West, Russia 
grew toa giant with Orthodoxy in her veins, 
whether she worshiped at the shrines of the 
Mother of God or Marx. She knew no mid- 
dle ground between autocracy and anarchy. 

The tsars are gone; the Revolution of 1917 
homogenized Russian society. But even the 
“new” Russian, embracing a Western ideol- 
ogy. and Western technology, cannot escape 
his Byzantine roots. Ubiquitous party leac- 
ers’ portraits are the icons of today. And the 
living iconostasis of officials at-a review of 
armaments in Red Square is as precisely or- 
dered as the ranks of saints flanking the im- 
ace of Christ in Zagorsk’s cathedral. 

“There can be no change. It is a terrible 
thing. The program is the idol. Tone link in 
the chain is broken, we will not be able to 
grasp the end.” As he said this, shock 
showed on the face of the young Novosti 
Press agent with whom | would travel thou- 
sands of milesin the Soviet Union. 

Involved was not the writ of God, but an 
itinerary prepared by bureaucrats. Yet the 
suggestion that it be altered to my objectives 
stirred the same visceral response that im- 
pelled thousands of Old Believers to choose 
death rather than change. 

Since claiming the Byzantine birthright, 
Russia has looked possessively, obsessively 
south. In the 1770s she wrested from the 
Turks that ancient Byzantine frontier land, 
the Crimea. A treaty empowered her to 
build and protect a church in Istanbul. She 
interpreted this as a protectorate over the 
Balkan Orthodox, many of whom saw Holy 
Russia as a savior. Russian Pan-Slavism in- 
fluenced Russian expansionism in the push 
toward the Mediterrancan. 

“Economic and political motives figure as 
well,” Soviet scholars told me in Mostow. 
“But ves, there was a Russian crusade to put 
the cross back on ton of Hagia Sophia.” 
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Like the Greeks, Catherine the Great had 
her own Great Idea—a restored Byzantine 
Empire in the Balkans, to be ruled froma re- 
conquered Constantinople by her grandson 
Constantine. She even hired John Paul 
Jones, unemploved naval hero, to command 
a Russian flotilla fighting in that cause inthe 
Black Sea. Ironically, Russia came within a 
hairbréadth of gaining Constantinople and 
the Straits in World War Il. The Allies prom- 
ised them to herupon Turkey's defeat, Then 
her revolution knocked Russia out of the 
war, scutthng that prospect 

Neither Britain nor France had wanted 
Russia in the Mediterranean. Six decade 
earlier, both had supported Turkey against 
Russia inthe Crimean War, which put Ten- 
nvson’s stirring “into the valley of Death 

rode the <ix hundred” on every tongue, 

While in the Crimea I sought Soviet per- 

iission to visit that valley where the Light 
Brigade, those cavalrvmen who were un- 





questioningly but to do and die, had 
charged. Hut | was not allowed to go. Nor 


was I told the reason why 


“The Crimean War really began-in Beth- 
lehem,” Yosef Uziely. then treasurer of Je- 
rusalem, told meon the garden terrace of his 
home near the Israel Museum. The Otto- 
mins, he said, had trouble keeping peace 
among Christian sects, who bloocied the 
shrines with their strife. In 1654 Russia‘s 
dispute with France over guardianship of 
Holy Land shrines came toe head. The Rus- 
sians based their claims.on the Byzantine 
establishment of these shrines; the French, 
on their reconquest by Latin crusaders 

Riot broke out in Bethlehem’'s Church of 
the Nativity. Several Orthodox monks were 
Killed, Tsar Nicholas, accusing the Turkish 
police of complicity, reasserted] his claim 
that he was protector of the sultan’s Ortho- 
dox Christian subjects, invaded Turkev's 
Danubian provinces, ordered his ships to 
sea, and sank a Turkish fleet in port. The 
specter of Russia cutting the Pngband te 
India lifeline soon brought Britain inte the 
war, a war which ended 17 months later 
with the fall of Sevastopol 


“Now its Russian against Russian in 





A-stitch in time, of gold and silver thread, helps restore a [5th-century embroidery 
of Christ and the Virgin in.a@ textile restoration [oboratery of the art muscum in 
Bucharest, Romania. Such luxury goods were often the exclusive monopoly of 
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Day of wrath for Eastern Christendom, depicted on a Romanian fresco, came on 


May 29, 14543, when Constantinople fell after a seven-week siege by Mehmed IT and 
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The True Cross of Christ, held by St. 
Helena and her-son Constantine, adorns 
a Cappudocian fresco (above). 
According to feeend, Heleno—first 
famous Christian pilgrim to the Holy 
Lond—not only found the Cross, but alee 
the tomb of Christ. Mer son ordered a 
magnificent building raised above the 
Resurrection sito; ports are 
incerporated in the present-day Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre (facing page, 
foreground) in Jerusalem's Old City. The 
Bome of the Rock, background, martes 
the traditional site of Muhammad's 
dscension to heaven. 

Constantine's dream of a universal 
church would not survive the Orthodox 
split with Rome in 1054. But ali 
Christendom, a quarter of marnhinut, 
oives his empire an enduring debt for tts 
spiritual and civic legacy, 
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Jerusalem,” Mr. Uziely went on. “The Sovi- 
ets against the @migre Russians: They've 
been battling in Israeli courts for years. At 
stake are millions of dollars of ecclesiastical 
properties in Israel.” 

In 1948 the new State of Israel, desperate 
for diplomatic recognition, acceded to the 
Soviel demand that all Russian religious 
holdings in Israel be turned over to its Or- 
thadox Church in Moscow—despite their 
belonging to the Russian Orthodox Church 
Outside of Russia, now headquartered in 
New York City, The crowning irony: After 
the Six Day War in 1967, the Soviet Union 
severed relations with Israel. 


TIS THE EVE of Easter in Jerusalem— 
Easter by the Orthodox calendar. From 
early morning, pilgrims have filled the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre for the cer- 
emonv of the holy fire, to me the most exalt- 
ing ritual of the Eastern churches. 

Squeezed against a parapet amid that 
press of humanity, | watch black-clad wom- 
en kneel to spread oil on the Stone of Unc- 
tion, said to be the slab on which the body of 
Jesus was anointed, and press their weeping 
faces against it. 

The thump of maces and rhythmic clap- 
ping and chanting draw my eves to pha- 
lanxes of the faithful slowly moving around 
Christ's tombin the center of the rotunda. In 
the banners and gleaming vestments | see 
Hyzantium pass in review: skull-capped 
Syrians, Armenians in pointed hoods, tur- 
baned Copts of Alexandria, Greek Ortho- 
doxin cvlindrical hats and robes of gold and 
crimson and black. 

Thrice circling the tomb in solemn proces- 
sion, the Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem pauses at its entry. He steps inside. 
The clamor in the rotunca fades to silence. 
The church is dark, the tension electric. 

Suddenly, [see alighted taper thrust from 
the tomb—the holy fire, symbolizing Christ 
risiny fromthe dead. Flamesleap from taper 
to taper until the darkness is punctured by a 
thousand fiery holes. Tower bells thunder, 
shaking the very walls. Cries rise in a multi- 
tude of throats as the splintered churches of 
Byzantium coalesce into a single maces of be- 
licvers celebrating the Resurrection. 

"He is risen!” Through faith in this mir- 
atle Byeantiim lives. a 
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a Greek Village 


Photographs by JAMES L. STANFIELD 
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HE MIRACLE of manned flight was 
achieved for the first time on November 
21, 1783, near Paris's Bois de Boulogne 
(below). On that date two young 
Frenchmen, Jean Francois Pilatre de 
Rozier and Francois Laurent, Marquis 
d'Arlandes, made a 25-minute flight in a 
hot-air balloon designed by the Montgolfier 
brothers, Joseph and Etienne, A later flight 
inspired one onlooker to declare that man at 
last had solved the riddle of eternal life. In 
fact, many were to die in the development of 
hot-air and gas balloons. 

This year in celebration of ballooning’s bi- 
centennial, the French Air Museum com- 
missioned the construction ofa replica of the 
Montgolfier balloon (facing page) with an 
envelope fashioned of coateci nylon in place 
of the original paper-and-linen fabric. The 
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Montgolfier balloon was designed with an 
open gallery around the base as a platform 
for the pilots—a feature abandoned in tavor 
of the suspended gondola. 

For all their engineering genius the Mant- 
golfier brothers originally believed that 
smoke, not hot air, provided the lifting ele- 
ment for their balloon. Thev chose such 
emoke-producing fuels as rotten meat, old 
shoes, and wet straw for their early flights. 

Seen here soaring above the 984-foot spire 
of the Eiffel Tower beside the River Seine, 
the Montgolfier replica rides cloudless skies 
ona lightsummer breeze. Balloonists at the 
Place dela Concorde five days later were less 
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fortunate. They had gathered to compete in 
an event sponsored by the Aero Club of 
France combining two races— one honoring 
the U.S. publisher and balloon enthusiast 
James Gordon Bennett, the other comniem- 
orating the French inventors of the manned 
gas balloon, Professor Jacques Charles and 
assistants Jean and Nicolas Robert, 

As an estimated crowd of 300,000 gath- 
ered in the square for lift-off, gusting winds 
and threatening clouds delayed the launch. 
“Thowas the worst launch weather [ve seenin 
30 vears,” recalls one veteran balloonist. 

In an effort to avoid the oncoming storm, 
pilots Anderson and Ida launched in midat- 
terndon, followed by fellow American Cyn- 
thia Shields and a German/Canacian entry, 
‘lugsfure. Within minutes Anderson ra- 
cioed to the race control center: “We're being 
sucked upin this weather—I'd advise no fur- 
ther launchings until conditions improve.” 

The remaining 16 balloons battened 
down as the storm struck the launch site. 
Rain fell in torrents, lightning arced near- 
by, and winds up to 35 miles an hour tore 
at anchor ropes. Gas envelopes slammed 
together, releasing precious helium. 

Within an hour and a half the storm 
passed, and the 16 balloons lifted off in turn, 
but prospects for the race were dim, With a 
1,500-foot cloud ceiling the balloons flew at 
law altitude, some with dramatic results. 
Shortly after launch a Dutch pilot flew so 
low he nearly collided with the Paris Opera 
building and was obliged to land soon after. 
Ina memorable gesture race officials award- 
ed the pilot a free season ticket for this 
winter's performances. 

Fewer than helf the balloonists chose to 
fly at night. Most, including Shields, landed 
before dark to the north and east of Paris. 
Those who remained aloft included the 
Americans Anderson and Ida and the Pol- 
ish team. By next afternoon tragic news 
arrivec:: Anderson and Ida had died in 
a landing accident near Bad Rissingen, 
West Germany, 

Last to launch anc last to land, the Polish 
team won the Gordon Bennett race with « 
fight of 428 miles, from Paris to a point 
near the Czech border. The U. 5.’s Rosie 
Grady's Flying Circus came second, with 
a flight of $26 miles. 
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INGING DIN THE RAIN, @ pair o! 
young enthusiasts (left) temore the 
storm sweeping over tethered balloons 
at the launch site in Place de la Con- 

corde. Entries in the Gordon Bennett race 
were official representatives of their re 

spective countries. Those in the Charles and 

Robert race—tncluding pilots Shields, An- 

derson, and Ida—participated privately 





Sodden members of the British team 
(above, from left) Nicholas Hosanguet and 
Glen Alian wait it out in their gondola 

Veteran balloon pilot Joseph Kittinger 
below), a retirecl Air Force colonel, makes 
a last-minute rigping check on Hoste 
O'Grady's Flying Circus. Kittinger still 
holds the world's high-altitude parachute 


jump record—a leap of 102,800 feetin 1960 


Balloon Race 
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ERIAL PARADE follows clearing skies 
(left) as officials give permission to re- 
new launching. Lalloons posttiones 
farthest downwind go first to avoid 

collisions with netghbors. in this view look- 





ing northward past the Obelisk of Luxor, 
Col yr pies rises ahead of the French Post ()f- 
fice balloon, MWegAve, poised for takeofi 
Last in line, Polonet and Rose O'Grady's 
Fiyine Circus sutfer no penalty, since the 
only objective is distance 

The event attracted balloonists from all 
over the world, including multiple teams 
from West Germany and the U. S.. and one 
from asfarawayas japan. Itwas"“the Olym- 
picsol ballooning, ane pilot putt 

Young French Scouts volunteer heiping 
hands beside the American balloon Of 
Giory as crews make final adiustments wu 
ballast, mostly sand, packaged in bags 
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for controlled jettisoning 

Partially inflated balloons (above) sweil 
with helium pumped in through flexible 
hoses. European balloonists, accustomed to 
the use of dangerous hydrogen, welcomed 
supplies of the safer gas 

(Clutching her pet, a Parisienne (right) 


greets hit-off with an “Oo-fa-fa!" ae + 
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Odo OR NOT TO GO? The storm 
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laces gathered’ around the tables below, 
and I thought, “Have some sane in vwour 
lea, dears:” 

A quick glance behind told me that Aimer- 
pure nad hited off, though a momentary 
downdraft swept the balloon perilously 
ground. While Maxie’s racio 
Warning agninst further launchings came 
within moments, Cote dOr was already air- 
borne, and there was nothing to do then but 


close to the 
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Such a dection is irrevocable. 


fiv the race 

Mechanically, I assessed our situation- 
[6 bags of sand ballast—notenoughn torik a 
might fight in such unstable conditions: 
knowing from experience that updraits and 
downilraits consume ballast. Our atr-to- 
Froundurimdio did not function property, and 
I could only think of the concern reflected 
inthe eves of my crew-as we matle our dra- 
matic takeolf 
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the building and our gondola swung inward 
against the metal-and-concrete facade pro- 
jecting out from heavy plate windows. And 
then we were brushing along the side of the 
building, towing the gondola with three 
cowering acronauts inside. [had the curious 
sensation of asleepwalker watching herown 
dream, or rather nightmare. 

Had we ballasted just before or during 
impact, the results might have been fatal. 
With increased buovancy the gas envelope 
could have scraped its way up the concrete 
face of the building, probably ripping the 
fabric to shreds and dumping ws several 
hundred feet to the «treet below. Instead, 
Cote @Or simply rolled around a corner of 
the building and apun gracefully away, ap- 
parently no worse for wear. 

None of us had panicked curing the crisis 
As we drifted away from the building, Otis 
surveyed the lines overhead and reported, 
“Everything seems okay, no problem.” 
Rien's only reaction was a shake of the head 
and a muttered, “Oh bov, oh boy!” 

It was literally our last contact with Paris. 
Carried northward by the storm, we gradu- 
aliv left the city and then the suburbs behind 
andl came to open country. Soon it would be 
time to land. There was still plenty of light, 
so we could carefully pick ourown spot, and 
we chose asmall village whose name turned 
out to be Vilhiers-Adam. 

Ats p.m, we began ourdescent, with Otis 
on the dragrope, me at the release valve, 
and Rien on the emergency mp line for the 
ras envelope. 

We landed like a feather, drifting across a 
wheat field ata height of about three feet and 
touching down at last in what is known 
among balloonists as a “stand-up landing 
jabove). Stepping out of the gondola, we 
were met by villagers who had seen the bal- 
loon, and moments later by the owners of the 
field, a farmer and wife named Plisson 

“Brenveny,” people in the crowd ex- 
claimed, almost as though they had been 
expecting us, Someone pulled out a map 
(right) to show ws where we were, north of 
Paris. “Just over there,” he said proudly, 
“Wes Nesles-la-Vallée, where the first 
manned gas balloon ianded in 1783. You are 
most welcome.” 

It was incredible that we had come 40 
close to landing at the very site that ended 
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the Charles and Robert flight our race had 
been planned to honor. Lhad read that one of 
the earlier balloon landings had been met by 
acrowd of suspicious peasants armed with 
nitchtorks: Now, two centuries later, we 
were greeted with traditional French kind- 
ness and hospitality, [In return, we later paid 
Monsieur Plisson for the minor damage we 
had caused his wheat. 

After a toast from the champagne bottle I 
had brought along, we packed up the bal- 
loon. As souvenirs of our visit I presented 
the Plissons with a toy balloon and one of our 
remaining bags of ballast 

Then we hurried back to the farmhouse. 
There was a special event on television—the 
launching of the bicentennial balloon race 
from Place dela Concorde! 


National Geographic, December [983 
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Suspended beneath a gieaming bubble of helium, Viking Maru soars over Paria 
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YPICALLY, when trouble came, their 
irst thought was of others, Caught in 
Vit updrafts shortly after launch, 
Mame Anderson and Don ida spent pre 
cious seconds radioing the grownel in an 
attempt to warn fellow balloonists of the 
danger. Although two other crews hadi al 
ready launched, the flight director s decision 
to delav lift-off mare than an hour 
maining 16 balloons ma, 
lives and pres ented Injuries 
For the two veteran balloonists—Ander: 
son with wife, Patty (above), and Ida (fac- 
ing page, top)—the bicentennial 
offered the chance to ene lor 2 cher 
ished goal: nonstop circumnavigation of the 
earth by balloon. Anderson had alreach 
own than # third of the 
some 9,000 mil in three memorable 
flight. The first, with teammates Hen 
Abruzzo and Larry Newman 
Atlantic for the first ime by balloon, an 
SE a tor which the trio was 
awarced the National Creographic SCH beby & 
John Oliver La Gorcte Medal.” 
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Lhe second tieht, with “Anderson's son 
Kristian, then 23, set another recor 
crossing INorth America nonstop.7 Ihe 
third flieht, with Don Ida ina balloon chris 
tened Jie: -Hanned ca ly 3,000 
miles, from Luxor, “EYP lo Hans iil 
hefore aS en <lop forci od 
the pair to lane just short of a major hurdle, 
the Himalayas. [hat was the if first attempt 
ntana world theht. 

“Tn time they would have made it around 
the world,” declares Jim Mitchell, a long- 
ume crew member and trend, “Neither 
eeriee Le res what lt meant to uit 

In the race last June. after initially being 
curried aloft by updra Anderson andl ba 
Fr ince, 
titudes 
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SAVANNAH TO CHARLESTON 


A Cood Life in the 


BY JOHN J. PUTMAN 
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HERE ARE many kinds of journeys, 
but the best are journeys of discovery; 
the discovery not only of places ane 
people you have not known before but 
also of forgotten parts of yourself. You can- 
not foretell such a journey, but sometimes 
you may be given an inkling. As the plane 
approached Savannah, T read again the 
description of the place written by an 
Englishman in 1733; “Every insect here is 
stronger than in England. The ants are half 
an inch long and. . . will bite desperately.” 
There was, another added, “an abundance 
of torments, as Cock-roaches, Wood-ticks, 
Sand-flies, Moskettos.” A 19th-century vis- 
itor wrote that the city looked “as if 30,000 
people had goneout.. . into.a bowery for- 
est glade, and...made summer-houses 
amidst its flowers and plants,” while a visi- 
tor in our own century compared it to “a 
beautiful woman with a dirty face.” 

[ looked out on the city. She appeared as 
an island, surrounded by great pine forests 
and salt marshes; the river ofthe same name 
ewept by her, then sidled like a timber rattler 
toward the sea, 12 miles away. She was a 
special city, founded “for settling poor per- 
sons of London,” and as «refuge for perse- 
cuted Protestants of Europe. She was to bea 
polyelot town, without pretension, without 
rum, without slaves. 

The journey I was to begin there would 
lead across the river and a hundred miles 
north, through the Low Country of South 
Carolina to Charleston. I was to look into re- 
cent developments: the restoration of the 
historic cores of the two cities, so that they 
have become among the most beautiful in 
the United States; the development of 
resorts and retirement communities on the 
coastal islands; a great surge in tourism; a 
growing tide of newcomers seeking the Sun- 
belt: a swelling concentration of the nation’s 
strategic military forces. There was talk of a 
quickening in this once sleepy region, of 
change. I wondered. In the South, the pres- 
ent seldom breaks clear of the past. 

Lhad barely settled into a room in one of 
the city’s old houses, clase by Chippewa 
Square, when a lady volunteered: “Let me 
tell you about Savannah. In Charleston 
they'llask, ‘What's your family?’ In Augusta 
they'll ask, ‘What's your church?" In Savan- 
nah they'll ask. ‘What's your drink?’ "T had 
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to believe her, for I had arrived just in time 
for St. Patrick's Day. Savannahians bill 
their celebration as the second largest in the 
nation. It may well be. 

I bezan the day with Mass at the crowded 
cathedral; went to an Irish bar, elbow-to- 
elbow at 9:30 a.m., the jukebox playing 
“Danny Boy" and “Dixie”; watched the 
great parade; was cécorted to other houses, 
other parties; was thrustinto a tuxedo to end 
the evening at the annual Hibernian Society 
dinner—Irish songs, filet mignon Killarney, 
bourbon. The next day was for rest- 


SAT IN THE SUN in one of the city’s 
squares, amid live oaks and Spanish 
moss and great explosions of azaleas. 

How beautiful this city is, T thought. It 
wasasif parts of Dublin or London had been 
picked up and set down on some subtropical 
island. The houses were part of it, hand- 
come but not too grand, built in the 13005 
on profits from shipping cotton to England. 
But it was also the plan of the city. Seldom 
has one man marked a city’s face so strongly 
as James Oglethorpe when he laid out Sa- 
vannah on Renaissance ideals of balance 
and proportion, The city was conceived asa 
series of wards, cach with its own square. 

The last of the city’s 24 squares was built 
by 1855. These squares distinguish the city, 
give iL repose. Rush down Bull Street on an 
urgent matter, and by the time you've 
passed the second square, you begin to won- 
der about that urgency. Sit in one at eve- 
ning, a5 shadows deepen, and the present 
stems to meltaway. 

Youseem to hear the scratch of a quill pen 
as one of the colony's first secretaries de- 
scribes his fellow colonists: “poor unfortu- 
nate men, who were render'd incapable of 
living at home... a parcel of poor people.” 
Or the earnest young cleric John Wesley acl- 
dressing his beloved in a garden: “I am re- 
solved, Miss Sophy, if 1 marry at all, not to 
do it till | have been among the Indians.” 
(Miss Sophy wed another; John went back to 
England and later founded the Methodist 
Church.) Or the clop of horses as city fathers 
ride out to surrender their city to General 
Sherman's forces. “Where resistance is 
hopeless, it is criminal to make it.” 

Hut Savannah almost lost it all: the 
squares, the houses, the beauty. Savannah's 
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the wall, until they decided to negotiate”; 
helped file the lawsuits on school mtegra- 
tion; helped reach agreements with “young 
white candidates seckinato unseat old white 
politicians” so that blacks could gain access 
to public offices and jobs, 

“We've come along way,” he said. “Now 
there are people in position, black and 
white, who are working for progress. A 
great deal of pushing remains to be cone 
for more jobs, better schooling.” 

Now that Mr. Law had laid down some 
leadership roles, he had turned to new inter- 
ests: a black heritage trail, “to show Sa- 
vinnah from the black perspective’; a 
black-heritage museum, “a wonderful old 
Victorian house, with unusually fine ginger- 
bread.” I looked at Mr. Law, grayv-haired, 
tired that evening, and in my mind's eve | 
saw asmiall boy pulling a wagon full of laun- 
dr. a woman beside him, talkingto him. 










HAT KIND of city is Savannah? It 
has astatue tothe “Waving Giri," and 
fevervone knows het legend, Charlie 
Hopkins, a tugboatman with a weath- 
éred face and one earring, knew her. 

“She was the sister of the light tender, und 
he wsed to light all the lights in the river. 
They lived in a house about halfway down 
the river. My mother was a friend of hers, 
and we used to-stop by and see her. She'd 
come down on the dock with ail her dogs. 
She had about.a dozen collies. 

“She looked exactly like that statue, Old 
maidish. Wore long clothes, you know, hike 
spinsters used to do. Like I say, she started 
waving to the ships just because she was 
there, and the ships started blowing their 
whistles every. time they came by. 

“And it just tot to be, and the legend grew 
that her lover had gone to sea and never re- 
turned—and she was waving to each shipin 
the hope that he was on it, Truth is. she did 
it, well, justoutof boredom, | quess: Just she 
and her brother lived there, and it was very 
isolated, the only way in and out by boat.” 

To take the tale of a lonely spinster and 


fashion it into a love story; well,-that's Sa- 
vyannahian. J lefi the city with regret. 

The little citv of Beaufort les halfway 
between Savannah and Charleston. Ante- 
bellum homes line the waterfront. Their 
architecture bespeaks a Barbadian origin: 
great lawns, Verandas, When I walked its 
streets, | seemed to sense 4 preternatural 
quiet, as if something was amiss. One dav 
Larry Rowland. a university history profes- 
sor there, told me what had happened. 

“Well, before the Civil War, there was 
vast wealth here. an aristocracy. It was 
bused on cotton, slaves. And just poof, it 
went away. They got themselves into the 
Civil War. Robert Barnwell Rhett, the ‘fa- 
ther of secession, lived right there. Beaufort 
was the first citv inthe Deep South seized bv 
Union forces: it served-as a base fora block- 
uding squadron. Well, of course the planters 
didn't pay taxes on their land to the federal 
government, so thal government seized it 
and sold it off. Alot to freed slaves. 

“In other parts of the South, the planters 
lost the war and thelr slaves, but not the 
land. They could rebuild, perhaps, but these 
guys had no chance. They had lost their land 
ancl their claves, and their slaves were occu- 
pring their land and owned it legally. So the 
old planter families never returned; very few 
of them ever came back to Beaufort. Others 
moved in, mostly from up-country.” 

Larry sensed a quickening in the old town 
now. “See that house? Used to live there. 
Heard it sold the other day for $550,000. 
Has to be outsiders. Nobody here has that 
kind of money.” The quickening was in- 
spired by a national quest for the Sunbelt, 
the sea, lovely places. Land that had grown 
cotton, been abandoned, grown into timber 
was now viclding anew crop. 


WOARCHING BRIDGES lead to Hil- 
ton Hear, first of the Sea Islands’ great 
modern resort and retirement com- 
munities. [ts 14,4500 resident= hac just 
yoted to incorporate the island and its 
plantations, as the large developments are 


Epittaphs of liberty from times of slavery mark the graves of “free persons of 
color” vistted by coll nights leader W. W. Low in Savannah's oldest block cemetery 
The haif-black city integrated most public places before courts required tt. 

Law reniembers of the era, "Not unusually violent... butwe had a struggle,” 
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be set sh pied all those that followed. The 


presidents of 19 other resorts worked under 


him. He was the first to show that o large 
block of seafront property, carefully con- 
trolled as to architecture and land wee, could 
be commercially successful. When | cought 


up with him, [discovered he was selling out! 


. 71 — i. nares 
Sea Pines has largely been campleted 


All the roads that will ever be built and-all 


the lezal limits to be imposed are in place, | 


4 Good Life in ine Low Country 





have no passion for restaurant or hotel man- 
=o Tam selling all resort opera 
tinns—four golf courses, 75 tennis courts 
but I'll stay involved with things that are fun 
incl personal, like the golf tournaments.” 
Was he happy with what he had doner 
‘Extremely.” One thing he would have done 
difterently. “I would have retained a 20 per- 
ot I sold. Psold beach 


front lots for S10,000 that now command a 
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Jim and Carol Alberto, also young, also 
white. Thev had answered an ad, come fora 
vear, staved nine, Now they were leaving. 
The memories would be bittersweet: the 
frustrations, the boat trips in winter, the in- 
evitable frictions in.asniall community. The 
pupils had dwindled from 22 to 11, would 
probably dwindle again next year. 

“They'd be better off ina bigger school," 
Carol said, “where they are able to mingle 
with others, Peer pressure is often helpful. 
They don't have it, they don't realize their 
own potential.” 


William “Hamp” Bryan, 79, sat-on his 


porch and remembered the back times. “Oh, 
the island was crowded in those days, 750 
population, but now I don't think there's 100 
head. They farmed, had an oyster factory, 
Oh, ves, peoples were doinga lotof farming. 
See those pines? People farmed there. And 
it's growed up into a swamp,” He thought 
development of the island might be good. 
“Be more jobs. Ain't nothing around here to 
dono job on, Best part of the younger peo- 
ple, they have to leave." 

Postmistress Billie Burn, white, said, “T 
don't want to see development, tosee nature 
lose so much; but if something isn't done, 
we're all gonna be gone.” The fear of the is- 
land's dving was.as pervasive as the island's 
great silence. But change was coming. The 
developers had tucked an office into the ald 
lighthouse, brought over a horse and surrey 
to carry around prospective buyers, 


TOYLACK and white all miz'd tagetier, 
B Ineonstant, strange, unfealthfiul 
weatier 

Burning Heal and chilling cold 

Dangerous to both young and old 

Botstervous winds and heavy rains 

Fevers and rhumatic pains 

Agues plenty without doubt 

Sores, boils, the prickling heat and 

cour... 

Thus an 18th-century sea captain 
described Charleston. She has survived 
more: bad fires, hurricanes, tornadoes, 


earthquakes, bombardment by sea and by 
land, two enemy occupations, She stands on 
her peninsula today like an 18th-century 
Venice, old white houses glittering by the 
sea, an air of great times past. Her hevday 
was the 1790s, when the sailing ships from 
Europe followed the trade winds in a wide 
southern loop through the West Indies. Mi- 
raculously, that age is preserved in the jum- 
bled streets, the ald houses—by one count, 
74 from pre-Revolutionary times, 136 from 
the late 18th century, 623 built before 1840, 

Il took a room m one of those old houses, 
7 Meeting Street. I was awakened in the 
mornings by sunlight spilling through tall 
windows, the soft sound of voices outside, 
the clip-clop of the horse-drawn tourist wag- 
ons proceeding to their stations. 

Liearned that Charleston had been a pia- 
meer in preservation, in 1931 passing the 
first historic-district zoning ordinance, That 
Charleston was first is not surprising. Does 
not the city seal, dating from 1783, pro- 
claim: “She guards her buildings, her cus- 
toms, atid her laws”? In that order. 

Individuals and organizations joined to 
save old houses and neighborhoods that, as 
in Savannah, had been ravaged by hard 
times, Each spring some 70 houses are open 
to tours; neighborhoods continue to be re- 
vived; and, as in Savannah, tourism is a 
fast-crowing industry, 

To walk the streets of Charleston is to be 
whisked back not only to antebellum but 
aiso to colonial times: narrow lanes, olean- 
der lined: churches with pew stalls and clas- 
sical severity; public buildings, small, 
remindful of Greek or Roman temples; 
houses with fretwork and spiral staircases, 
formal dining rooms and the great verandas 
that Charlestonians call piazzas. 

l wanted to clear up two puzzlements 
about Charleston houses, Why were many 
built with one end, rather than the front, to 
the street; and why were what appeared to 
be porches ‘or verandas called piazzas? Piaz- 
ca, after all, is.an Italian word meaning a 
squareoromen space. | talked with historian 


A neat set of courts draws the tennis-minded to Hilton Head's Sea Pines 
Plantation. Opened tn 1958; the corefully planned istond resort community has 
bern emulated at several coastal leisure retreats designed to provide services and 
security for homes and foctlities that blend with the island's natural beauty. 
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Jumbo shrimp tip the scale in McClellanville (above left), a fishing t 
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Lee ne Warlcli ie i ‘hie hard iwist ompleted (One histonan toll me Praditonally in 
ten-Vear study of C hariestan howses America it has been sulhicient to have moneys 
Piazza? W Gas n English architect Inigo togetintosociety;in Charleston that doesnt 
Jones came back from [Italy to London, he count. What-counts is lineage, and that has 
destened Covent Garden, putting ina plaz- been tre for 200 year: 
zaand acolonnade. Butthe English thoucht fo learn about those families, [ went out 
the colonnade, not the open space, was the » Mich eter n Place, a plantation that has 
piazza, and they began to callany covered  beeninthe same tamuly for nearly th 
walk a piazza. Well, thatusage got here, and ines. Itisopen tothe public, Visitors relish 


we find the word in a public act of 1700 its faunal rarrens and bulterfly lakes, thi 





Now I'll have to tell vou about those houses, stable vards with euitenirinte inl ¢cralisme! 
which are called (Charleston single houses sar house filled with period turn ishing. 
Hetion 





Chev are only one room wide Charlier s Duell, now master of Mick 

“T think they evolved from row houses edd me through tt. Portraits of ancestors 
long and narrow. Uhere had been a senes oi amined Low Country history: Heory lid 
fires, and it became necessary to get awa dieton, whe recerved the origimal 7 2Z5-acre 
Irom row houses. to provide firebreaks: So 
you Began to get a house, then an open 
space, then a house, and 50 on. Ihe single 
house and the row house hive many com- 
mon features: the chimney set inside the 
wil. the aN k wall blank or almost blank.” 
Indeed, itoften appeared as ita block of row 
houses had kee pulled apart, A lave rar 
den inserted between cach 

‘Now, because the street door of these 
howses usually led into @ merchunt > shop, a 
door was opened farther back for a family 
entrance. another fora slave entrance ae 
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WV a residence, Lie piazzas into Verandas 
In'time: (horleston's old houses appeared 
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pets, Lhwne iemit ell Gsannes cl families 
or ta wealth outsiders; a few were convert 
ec] Into inns or condominiums, 0 one liked 
to see one empty. One woman described the 
house the grew up ine “Et was a bie wooden 
house, ten rooms, nothing pheasant ra 
Charleston house, about 1790, Houcht by a 


couple fram New York State Die nice 





things to it, but they don't live there so Phe ever present past pervades 
much. I'm sorry about that.” lowntown Chorleston, where round 
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CHARLESTON’S old houses survive (facing page) reinforced brick walls 






so too odo the old families, those that itera terrible quake in 1&6 


made their fortunes in the deerskin ftalton maestro Gton Curto Mfenott 
trade, as merchants, and a= planters fabowe) hos brought the Spoleto Festival 
fthe arts here onnuaily since [S77 t 
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Berth-daoy preeting anid o daughter bom while he w 


cremrion fim Kellman home 


plantation asa dowry and built his holdings 
Inte 20 plantations and 50,000 acres and still 
had time to serve a5.a president of the First 
Continental Congress; Arthur Middleton, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
Williams Micdleton., a signer of the Ordi- 
Thus Williams, like oth 
er South Carolinians, had acted to rend the 
Linton his forebears had he 

“We know that all the old families inter 
Mmirried many limes,” 
Middleton's children marned an Izard, a 
Manigault, a Rutledge,a Drayton, a Pinck: 
nev, a Smith, anda Parker. Ancl that's just 
Henry's children. Arthur's children married 
almost all the came families. And the second 
féenry Middleton's children married almost 
all the same families too, So today it's very 
difficult to find a Pinckney or a Rutledge 
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SOCtaL Tituals sirengthen bonds of blood 
discreel pares, tine manners, societies hke 
the St, Cecihu. “in orcler t 
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have been a member 


ul money cannot keep you out 

But chances spurred in 
part by economics. To preserve the core of 
Middleton-Place, Charles had formed a cor- 
peration to perpetuate Tami stewardship 


ha Occurred, 


and a founrcdtion to administer the national 
historic landmark for public benefit. To pro- 


Vide capital, he was selling a few select 





homesites and planning asmall country inn 
Another scion said: “Anyone who wants 
io Keep pace with what is happening in the 


Fenl world really cannes aftord to live tn the 
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traditional patterns that one’s ancestors dic. 
We live ina high-speed world, and we've got 
tostay withit. wedon't—well, Charleston 
is a very popular place, and someone from 
the outside will come in anc do the things 
that must be done.” 

Outsiders are already in evidence, entre- 
preneurs large and small, young people to 
man the restaurants and shops, all seeking 
notonly opportunity butalsoa special place. 

Mayor loseph P. Riley, Ir, isa symbol of 
change himself. Of Irish stock, he represents 
anew generation and has pledged to make 
Charleston “a city for all its citizens,” He 
sketched vigorous plans for growth: annex- 
ing areas across the Ashley River, revitaliza- 
tion of the old business district, a hotel and 
conference center, a waterfront park. He 
had worked to bring to the city Gian Carlo 


A Good Life inthe Low Country 
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several defense installations that provide the area's biggest source of income 
Leaving home port, a nuclear submarine (above) heads down the Cooper River 


Menotti’s Spoleto Festival of Two Worlds— 
davs and nights filed with music, dance, 
theater. 

At times the old houses concentrated 
south of Broad Street, on the tip of the penin- 
sula, seemed an elegant fortress, the last 
bastion of an old and gracious way of life. 


UMMERTIME an’ the livin’ is casy 
on, VO daddys rich, an vo ma is 
eood-ieekin.,. DuBose Heyward drew 
on his own city in creating the novel 
Porgy, basis of the opera Porgy and Bess 
Cabbage Row, an old black tenement, be- 
came Catfish Row; Samuel Smalls, a crip- 
pled beggar, was transformed into Porgy 
There are people who still remember Mr. 
Smalls. “I dearly remember that black man 
in the cart. | think he would ride down the 
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street. [never talked with him. Thecart- was 
square-looking; shaped like this book, you 
know. And the old goat pulling it.” 

George Gershwin spent months in and 
around Charleston gathering material and 
motifs forthe opera, visiting the islands. go- 
ing to black churches, listening to gospel 

yusic, joining in the “shouts.” 

There are those who remember the is- 
lands in those days and even before, among 
them Septima Clark, a distinguished civil 
richts leader, She went over to Johns Island 
in 1916 toteach. “Biefarms werethere when 
I went over; cotton and corn and white pota- 
toes. The women who had voung babies, 
they would put them in little pasteboard 
boxes at the head of the rows they were 
working in. They had a piece of fresh lard 
and some sugar, and they put itm a cloth 
and stuck that in the babies’ mouths for a 
paciiier, to keep them quiet That's the way 
they did. It was hard for those babies. Thev 
couldn't ficht off the flies and the mosqui- 
toes; and so they just stayed there with those 
bites. And too many of ‘em died 

“The sea was all around, and they could 
vet fish of all kinds. Alligators were plenti- 
ful. They killed them inthe springtime, put 
the méat out on the side of the houses, salt 
cured it, Yep.” And she remembered the 
Promised Land School: two rooms, 132-chil- 
dren, na toilet, a water buckel and dipper. 


As perfect os toy soldiers, two 
companies of the Citadel's all: 
male cadet corps form ranks at 
barracks in Charleston (left). In 
186] the cadets of this state 
military college fired some af 

thw first shots of the Civil War, 
Today about half efits graduates 
enter the armed forces as officers. 
President Emeritus Gen. Mork 
Clark—here with fishing 
companion Bill Cooper in 
Charleston Harbor (right) 
retired from the Anny in [953 to 
eel the ci here ford] years 
ifter conmmmarids that tnclucded 
Allied forces Shot liberated Rome 
in (944 and United Nations 
forces in the Korean War 


A Godd Life in ihe bow Country 


When I went to Johns Island, I talked 
with Bill Saunders, a black leader. He had 
come back from the Korean War deter- 
mined to change things. “Today on the 1s- 
land my wife i chairman of the school 
hoard, where once there was no black. 
Three of mv children have been president of 
the student body at St. John’s High School, 
a place where I could not go.” There are now 
a medical facuity, retirement umts, a home 
ior the aging. 

Problems remained, One black said, 
“People have an idea the city of Charleston 
wants to annex or control Johns Island. 
Thev feel threatened, pinched.” 

There was, he said, apathy among the 
young. And there was the land issue. The 
development of nearby Kiawah and Sea- 
brook Ishinds had drawn speculators. Much 
of the black land was poorly deeded, or split 
among many heirs—“heirs’ faned.” It re- 
quires only one heirto throw the whole prop- 
erty into the courts, The promised land was 
not vet at hand, the future still uncertain. I 
was invited to come back for church, “First 
Sunday is best.” [said I would 


PN CHARLESTON you never go ver 
long without being reminded of one sear- 
ing aspect of human experience: war. 
Walk along the Battery. Fort Sumter sits 

down the harbor like some Cyclops, dark, 





brooding. You pass cadets from the Citadel, 
the Military College of South Carolina— 
white uniforms, pale-blue shoulder boards. 
Their predecessors fired what many consicd- 
er the first shots of the Civil War, driving 
away aship seeking to resupply that fort. 

There are the resident generals. Mark 
Clark, 87, full of vears and repose, His was 
our Homeric war, far-flung, hero laden. 
And William Westmoreland, traveling 
about the country to help rally the morale of 
his men, Vietnam veterans, the returning 
Army the nation chose to ignore. 

There is the air base, its C-1418 lumbering 
over the city, gaining altitude, then heading 
toward Europe, Africa, or South America. 
And there is the naval base, third largest 
in the nation: 24,000 sailors, 10 minesweep- 
ers, 30 cruisers, destroyers, and frigates, 
30 submarines. Half the subs are armed 
with nuclear missiles, their mission “to be 
underneath the water where the Russians 
can't detect ws—where nobody can—and to 
be ready to launch those missiles within 15 
minutes of receiving the order.” 

{slipped through the sail hatch and down 
the ladder in the Nathan Hale, SSBN 623. 
The captain, quiet-spoken, a Coloradan, 
led me through his ship: the little galley 
where 600 meals a day are prepared for the 
150-man crew; the enlisted men’s sleeping 
area, with racks hung three high: the torpe- 
do room with its shiny green torpedoes; the 
missile contpartment with itscomputers and 
benign-appearing cylinders; “This is the 
weapons officer's station,” the captain said. 
“This is the training trigger." It was black 
and resembled a pistol grip with a trigger. 

“The actual one is similar, only it is red 
and locked in asafe there, Only the weapons 
officer has the combination and can get it. 
But he cannot act alone. | have a kev that I 
must insert in the control room. Hut I can't 
get my key until two other officers agree I 
should have it. It is locked in a safe that I 
don't have access to.” 

Ttalked with some enlisted men, average 
age 23. One said there was little spare time 


on patrol. “There's the watches to stand, the 
qualifying for the next rank.” When there 
was spare time, he reac. “One thing I read, I 
don't read enough. I'm a Christian, and I 
read: my Bible. That's a help at. times. You 
know, vou're out there and the Lord’s out 
there too, and He can help you.” 

The Nathan Hale was soon to leave on pa- 
trol, She would slip downriver, out to sea, 
and submerge. Nobody would hear from 
her, nobody would know exactly where she 
was until some two months later when she 
would surface again off Buoy Two Charlie. 


NW FIRST SUNDAY I was, as prom- 
ised, back on Johns Island, at Wesley 
United Methodist Church. A large 
mural in the sanctuary depicted Jesus 

carrying the Cross, a black man helping 
Him. The choir came down the center aisle, 
marching and singing in syncopation: We're 
marching to Zion, beautiful, beautiful 
Zion... the beautiful city of Gad. 

Speakers exhorted the congregation. 
“When you go out, you'll be measured by the 
white man's yardstick. So stay in school, 
study, work.” Some spoke in Gullah, the 
Low Country tongue drawing on English 
and African words, all speeded up, unintelh- 
cible to outsiders. The minister urged: “Seek 
ve first the Kingdom of God... . Put your 
fectonsolid ground. ,.. Take vour problem 
to God and leave it there.” We sang: Jn 
te sweet by-and-by, we shall meet on tat 
beautiful shore and There is pow'r, pow’, 
wonder-working pow r, inthe precious blood 
of the Lamb, An older man next to me pro- 
vided a refrain to songs and sermon: “Yes- 
sir, we ll.all be together Lord... . Yes, Jesus 
fix it for you.” There was Communion and 
the service ended with a gospel song, Jn Lhe 
evening, wien the sun is going down. ... 

We stepped out into the churchyard and 
talked in the shade of live oaks and their 
moss: The service had reminded me of a 
tide. It had reached an emotional hich. and 
those who had cried out had been comfort- 
ed; thenit had receded, I climbed into my car 


Greduation-day gift for Ashley Hall senior Maureen Riopel wins the approval 
of classmate Paige Canadey in a drawing room at the private girls’ day school in 
Charleston. All 3] graduates of the class of 83 plonned to attend college The 
mjority will come outin Charleston soctety in this winter's debutante season. 
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conmected tt to the mainland, After 
(rains stopped running, it went 
Naw it has refotned the growing family 
of wealthy island hovers, where 

vacationers and investors:come looking 


for tier dreams of a goiden cost 


and started back to Charleston, It o¢curred 





Ine to 410n Ln one 
way or another, and that the recornition-of 
this softens life in the Low Country, 

The sailor out under the North Atlant 
with his Bible, the Citadel cadets in their 
pretty uniforms, the towrists in the horse- 
drawn wagons, the developers with their 
blueprints, W. W. Law sitting in his parlor 
in his postman's uniform, me picking up 
speed onthe blacktop. All marching to Zion 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY PEPPER W. TRAIL 


LIKE SQUABBLING NEIGHBORS, male cocks-of-the-rock 
wings in defending their territories in a Suriname 

rain forest. After several years of study, the author 
colored, little-known birds. 
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E¥! HEY! 
[nsisbent RC 
strangely human, 
the bird's ca) rivets 
my attention a& I walk along a 
crude trail in the ram forest 
Looking up, [ see a male Gui- 
anan cock-ol-the-rock perched 
In the tangied hanas. [he bird's 
duzzling orange plumage glows 
against the dark foliage, and his 
heimeted head bobs up 
flownas he scolds me fearless), 
Observing the pattern of col 
ored plastic bands on my call- 


HEY?” 





er slegs. lidentify him asan old 
triend that I had captured and 
marked three vears previously 
I have just returned to this re- 
mote area in the Raleigh Falls- 
Voltzberg Nature Reserve in 
Suriname (map, facing page) 
tO resume mm) 
these colorful, 
unsung creatures 
My destination is a jungle 


research on 
élusive, andl 
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givin of vines (above) afew hun- 
dred feet farther along the trail. 
Here this male and 51 of bts ri- 
vals gather every Moming dur- 
ine the mating season to form 
one of the most 
courtship groups known in the 
animal world. 

The (suWianan 
cock-of-the-rock (Aupicola ru- 
picofa) is a member of the neo- 
tropical family of birds called 
the cotingas, found in remote 
oreas of South America from 
Colombiaand Venezuela east to 
French Guiana, and in Hrazil 
north of the Amazon. 


spectacular 


Die eorn-size 
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Though unrelated to the 
chicken, the mole bird earned 
the name “cock because of ts 
rooster-like appearance anc 
combative behavior. The fe- 
male Hird added the “rock” to 
the name because of her habit of 
nesting and rearing the voung in 
eheltered rock niches, 





Despite the reports of two 
mid-l9th-century naturalists, 
the behavior of the cock-of-ihe- 
rock was not described by orni- 
tholorists until] 1961, when the 
late E. Thomas Gillard ob- 
served three displaving males at 
A site in the mountains of south- 
erm (2uvana.™ 

Dr, Gilliard’s work, ¢xtend- 
ed by the British ornithologist 
David Snow, revealed that the 
cock-of-the-rock is among the 
world’s few birds that exhibit 
complex social courtship De- 
havior at leks 

Alek isa place where a group 
of males gathers together in a 
dense cluster to claim and de- 
fend individual terntories used 
solely for courtship and mating 
Each male cock-of-the-rock on 


"sot “strange (oourtshm of thi 
Cock-ol-the-Rock,"” by Dr. Gilliard 
January 1962 NATIONA! 
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or near the ground in the above 
photograph is located on such a 
Lerritors 

Lek probably derives from a 
Swedish meaning “to 
play,” and the courtship capers 
of groups of cocks-of-the-rock 
and other lek hinds do indeed 
resemble piay. For the birds 
themselves, however, ‘“lek- 
king” is serious business. 

Males compete intensely 
among themselves for the own- 
ership of desirable display sites 
so that they may court Visiting 
fermales. The results of both 
competition and courtship de- 
termine the number of matings 
each male performs, and hence 
the number of otfspring ¢ach is 
able to contribute to the next 
Peneration. 
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For the successful male, the 
benefits are enormous, One ex: 
traordinary male performed 
more than 30 percent of all 


Cocn-of-the-Rack: Jing Dung) 


matings for three successive 
years at the lek I studied. For 
the average male, however, the 
odds are decidedly dismal; more 
than half fail to mate in any 
riven VeHr. 

The unusual reproductive 
behavior of the males devel- 
oped in part because an abun- 
dant supply of fruit liberated 


them from parental [eeding 
chores. The female, clad in 
drab brown for concealment 


from predators, builds the nest, 
Incubates the eggs, and raises 
her young by herself. Indeed, 
the only time the two sexes in- 
teractis during that brief pernod 
of courtship and mating, 
When I began this studi, 
many of these facts Were uncon- 
firmed. No ornithologist had 
ever observed actual mating 
of the cock-of-the-rock or fol- 
lawed its complete nesting cy- 
cle. The goal of my research 
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was-to individually 
color-band an 
undisturbed | 
population of mate i 

and female birds 

and observe their courtship 
mating, and nesting behavior 
for several vears. Only through 
detailed, long-term study can 
the mvsteries of the birds’ ber- 
havior be unraveled, 
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T REST LING match 
/ erupts between two 

males (above) furi- 
oust fiehting tor 
territory as another watches cu 
birds lock 
Wilons together 


at each other with their wines, 





rinuéhy. The het 


powertul Flail 


and occasionally lock beak: 
Such matches can last as long as 
three howrs 

batlants panting and exhausted 


If there 
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light again until superiority has 
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are among the most tightly ¢ 
teted of any lek bird 
centered around a cleared prea h 
of cround—the “court”—about 
three feet in diameter. 


Since the birds al 
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ritorial perches in the vines 


above, an inciviciuals territen 


includes the airspace above the 


court, Comprising @& cvimeer 
about five fect wice and as hie! 
cos . tks 


he close proximity of ter 
prompts 
encounters al their borders (fac- 
ing pare), where the birds pos- 
lure and each 
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Without entering 


corm tia Aer a Mine oF wo 
of wing flapping and noisemak 
ing, thesé birds returned to their 
own domains, having asserted 
themselves without coming to 
physical blows 

In contrast,.a court fight usu- 
aly occurs when two male hat- 
tle each other for a territory 
Whose owner died. The 
challengers meet on equal terms 
fight for supremacy 
though 
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[he lek is soon transformed 
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courtship 
crouches display 
plumage F Ritual 
requires that he keep his back 


1 to the female, thus diz- 


playing rump plumes to their 
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best advantage. 
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female: descend to observe 
closely the display of particular 
males (above, top) 

Females visit the lek for an 
average of five days before mat- 
ing, usually dropping in on the 
COUT Of tnree or Tour males Tor 


close-range inspection. her 
choice mace, a female mates on 
the court of her male or on the 
perches immecliately adjacent 
toit (above), The following sea- 
con females tend to return to the 


earne mate 
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Key to “83 


In which issue was ‘your 
favorite article? We know. the 
lesson if asked offen in 
Geeagraphic families, so we 
provide this handy key to 
all the articles af 1983 
Anoeven more helpful guide 
lo the trausires on vour shelt 
i the S2-pagr idex to cach 
six-month volume. [free to 
members. ‘The index for the 
first-six months of 1983 (Vol 
Dod) B now available. That for 
the last six months (Vol, 164) 
will be-rewdy in February. 
Write to Lhepit 4671 anel aN 
acted usefulness and pleasure 
from. veur collection 
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The line 1s low and 
long. [he line is straight 
through acurve, [he 
line 1s stror if. 

The new line of 1964 
Civics trom Honda. 
‘Their new design and 
advanced engineering 
make them absolutel, 
remarkable. 

Sitin the front seat 








ot a new Civic and vour 


vision improves, The 
hoodline is much lower. 
‘Lhere’s more room 
above vour head in the 
back seat because the 
root is longer. And just 
behind the back seat 


isa PCIVCTOUS Cameo ard. 


‘These are among the 
most space-ethcient 
cars ever manutactured 
bv Honda. 
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You can easily reach 
the controls, Dhey are 
logically placed and 
work smoothly, All of 
the instruments read 


both quickly and clearly. 
lhe outline of the 





car makes the best use 


of acrod Voda ics. Even 
the doors wrap over 

the top to. conceal dnp 
rails and reduce wind 
drag. [he rear air spoiler 
also deflects air down 
the rear window to help 
keep it clear. 

‘There 1s. a totally new 
suspension system. It 
ewes sood cirecnonal 
Stal nlity, Yerrcndes like 
a much larger car. 

‘The practical Crvie 
Hatchback comes with 
a peppy 142ce engine 








and manual 4-speed. 
While the larger 1488cc 
12-valve engine powers 
the deluxe Civic LOX 
and the sporry Civic S, 
‘These two come witha 
manual 5-speed shift. 

‘There isa brand new 
3-speed automate shift 
with torque converter 
lock-up available in the 
Civic DX. 

All three Civics have 
new interior features 
that must be seen and 
expenenced to be fully 
appreciated, | hev are 
all standard. 

All things considered, 
this is one line vou'll lave 
being handed, 
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The New Civics 
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WASHINGTON'S OLD POST OFFICE 


your feature (September 1954) was very interest- 
ing. but requires correction of one item, The peal 
of bells is not “the only replicas ever cast of those 
in London's Westminster Abhev.” Another com- 
plete peal is hung in Christ Church Cathedral in 
Victoria, British Columbia 

+, Elliott 


Fremont. 4 ‘alliinenis 


Lenore 5 


Pie Christ Chwrce bells are repicas of Wesimin- 
ner Abbey's belly aritey exiited in JP29. In POT? 
cz of the olf bells were recasl ond four new one! 
gdded. The Old Post Office bells are Lac only du- 


Alicates of the current peal al Westminster 
TULSA 
In “High-Flving Tulsa” 


(September 1983), vou 


refer to the Gilcrease Museum's collection of 


LS. Western art, mentioning the more popular 
misters Remington, Russell, etc. T would call 
your attention to another master displaved at the 
Gilcrease: Solon H. Borglum. Unlike bis con- 
temporaries of the late 19thtoearh 20th century, 
he wat areal cowboy, the first cowboy sculptor, 
and his “portraits” of horses show him to be one 
of the two or three finest equestrian sculptors in 
the history of art 
John B. Kelle 
Wilton, Connecticut 


I fine it very disturbing that you highlighted the 
likes of Mr. Roger Hardesty. While he may have 
made it as a businessman, | find tt chifficult to 
believe that people have a passion for the cold 
blooded killing of some of the most magnificent 
animals on the face of our earth, not to mention 
stuffing them for display in their living rooms. 
Shame on-vou for minning this back to back with 
the “Living Sands of the Namib.” 
Fritz Veal 
Tucson, Arizona 
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l greatly enjoyed Luis Marden’s excellent article 
“The Bird Wen" (Aumust 1983). Mv only regrot is 
that he failed to mention, among other pioneers, 
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PONTIAC GIVES YOU THE LUXURY OF CHOICE 


AT Fonhec, we delieve the selection of a fine-cuto- 
modile should involve 0 choice, not merely of color and 
equipment, Gul of size and she os well 

That's why we offer you Avo luxunows 1984 Pontiacs 


BONNEVILLE 


BONNEVILLE Fron its understated elegance to the 
sheer comfort you'll find inside. Bonneville Brauigham 
offers thoughttul refinements Like passenger ossist 
straps. Courtesy lamps. Even-o soft chime that gently 
reminds you To Ducwe up. Bonneville Brougham. ifs 
Pontioc luxury at its contemporary best 
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. terol to the consumer. And that 15 apart from the 


Having lived in Delaware tn the early 1970s, it 
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was With much appreciation that I read “Dela- 
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The curved northern boundarywassurveved by Craftsmen under Swedish rule bewed log cabins 


Tavior and Pierson in 1701. Mason and Dixon in New Sweden. Finns are mot Swedes, just be- 
had no business withitandnevereventhoughtof Cause the boss i 
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PARISIENNE Qur stylish full-size Ponsianne Brougham is 
Gesiqned for comfort The Tully reciining front passeng 
Seat makes long trips a pleasure. And Ine outstanding 
nang Qucnites of Tull Com Suspension Nel you Ore 

refreshed. Parisienne Brougham, I's Pontiog luxury at its 
Iroditional best 
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Auto Workers, “Please park it in Tokyo.” Out 
sine the TSA Penh e should Ay 
Please eat vour wheat in Kansas 
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Please eat your pineapples in Hawa 
Please land your Boeings in Seattle 
Please apply vour artificial 
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You mentioned pioneers like Karl Benz, Geottheb 
Daimler, ancl Henn Ford But vou left out Nico 
lag Cugnol of France, who built asteam-engcine 
carin 69. It mace its first tripin | 770 and hada 
ér hour (five km/h) 
Landry Butler 
Nlarcisan, Tennessi 
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In the June 1983 issue I noticed that million- 
operator “Arthur M. “Smiley” Ratlifi 
shes to live on remote Henderson [stand., Pr 

aly the land will be developed, but [hope 
Mr Rathiel cloves nth 
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of land birds, all of 
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wth Wir. Rathi and the Brit 
ih government will provide measures for the 


unnecessary, anal | 
preservation of these bircls 
Dennis |. Buchanm 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
he British government as aware of the uland’s 
eth brra fopuintin—one of ee reasows Mr 
Aatitt's proposal is still under comatderation 
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In 1988 the Ob moic Games will be in Seoul, and 
Rorean people are anxious to brushupon fe n- 
‘lish. We think the National GEOGRAPHIC is 
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one of the finest vehicles for them to become more 
omiortable with the basic language. Weare col- 
lecting back leswes, and Your members are re- 
LeVved Bnd denehted to Tink & eoordl wee for the 
magazines they love, To date, our combined Ko- 
tary and United Church of Christ efforts have 
brouchtin more than 3.000 co pike a Lhur ultimate 
objective 1 60 expand this project worldwule 
Robert LL Henrickson 
hamucl., Hawai 
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INCREDIBLE LINE OF BATTERIE 








PRESENTING THE END OF THEDARK AGES. ~ 
RCA INTRODUCES ITS BEST AND BRIGHTEST GENERATION OF BIG-SCREEN TV'S. 


sees iat CMs Bie AB neti area (iranian di 


agonally) marks the beginning ofabrightnewera , 


Its remarkable 65% increase in peak brightness 
and 200% increase in contrast make it light-years 


projection television in the dark & a thing of the , 


past : 

Another improvement is a big, crowd-pleasing 
Wewing angle thal makes just about every seat in 
the house the best seat in the house. 

VIDEO MONITOR CAPABILITY. Qur high-per- 


SIZE ISN'T EVERYTHING. RCA's best and 
brightest! features our exclusive Digital Command 
Center The total control remote control that en- 
ables you to switch from broadcast to VCH to 
videodisc viewing at the touch of a button. 

All of this comes wrapped in the most compact 
cabinet in RGA big-screen history. Jo see our best 
generation of big-screen TV's ever, visit your 
RGA desher. 

I promises to be a most enlightening experience. 
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hest mileage: 41 est. hwy., (29] EPA est. paar Lowest base 
s and wagon. Over 25 standard features. 
You can find greater 
or leasing? anew Aries K. 
OER ONG 510) 


] 
sticker price: 56, 949% > fin best comparably equipped price*** Longest warranty: 
9 year or 50,000 mile Poeaipin 7 
> Berea trunk room. And proven on the road 

a w ith over seven billion miles of front- 
@ luxury, more power, bigger price tags, but 
for the best overall value in a six-passenger 

The New Chrysler RE Quality backed by 5/50 Protection. 


mes 2-cdoor, 4-door 
: - wheel-drive experience. 
car, see your Dodge dealer about buying 
6 PASSENGER CAR 






*wstees Wagon. #02. toy, [2 SEPA we mpg Use EPA a6! mpg for COMPOTION. Tour MHBOQE may Ory depending on Speed, dissance and + Arh 
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“fone gicker Dnice CoMpOreOn earkesng image ond destinenon charges. WEW tires $58 earrn. Aries SE pele higher, 
CAPO Of ick PRces Ao CEO) quipped Modis Becluding Ines ond desingticn changes. _ Ao: 3 
79/50 Protection Pion. 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes firat. Limited woronty co engine, powertrain ond outer body nit-throngh Adeduciivie apple = = 
Exchates looses SEE OLALEE FOR DETAILS Wornmy pnonsions very by manufacturer : J Qa 
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ease everyone on 
vour gift list... relatives, friends, 

and professional associates. Although 

INEXPENSIVE ANC easy to give, it's.a gilt that 


your recipients will open with pleasure 


each month of the vear...when NATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHIC bonnes the world and all its 
wonders into their homes 


Last chance to order the perfect 


To give membership this Christmas, 
complete the attached form and mail with 
your dues in the envelope provided. Upon 
request, a piult card will be sent to each 
person you list. If the form is missing, 
write to: 


National 
Geographic Society 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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Frank L. fensen, |r. 
Frecutive Director 
RELIGCOPTER ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dunhe the last decade 
heen! helicopter fleet 
| in North America aione 
john H. ‘Winan!| Aas grown at an annual rate 
President oe percent, from 3,500 
NATIONAL BLISINESS helicopters in 19/0 to more 
AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATIO™ than 9,000 today; with the 





Business aviation era as tolal world commercial fleet 
aviation enthusiasm became more timated at more than 14,000 


widespread. Today, there are 
mane than 66,000 business 
aitcraft in the United States and 
thousands more operating in 
many other countries: 


the closer we are to each other! 
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Visit the néwly-copered Experimental Aiton Association Awation Center m (4nkosh) 
Wisconsin where our rich and vared aviation herliage preserved. [te Vhrarees and ewhibits 
will ingpire even greater advances in aA dechnolosy and internahonal understanding 
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De COVERAGE ts nothing new for 
staff photographer James L.. Stanfield 

above), perched on a crane high above Du 

DroOVOK, Yurosiavia, once a stronghold af the 


Byzantine Empire. He has spanned the globe 
for stores on Charles Darwin (October 1969) 


gold (January 1974), and rats (July 1977). For 
this issue's in-depth view of Ryzantine civilt 
zation, he visited Italy, Turkey, the 
Union, and most of Rastern Europe 

Winner of prizes that are the envy of his pro- 
Including three White House News 
Photographers’ grand awards, Jim often de- 
“At Mount Athos 
[ staved up several nights with the monks 
throuch their vigils, “Twas there dur: 
ing Lent. The menu was Spartan: bean soup, 
It was very cold, and 
Warm water Was scarce, Vel it was one of my 
mast memorable experiences," 
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quarter of them nailed me.” he saves: 
limes It was hard to keep a positive 
toward them.” 

Gince, while observing the hirds from a 
palm-frond blind during his four-vear study, 
Trail was approached by a jaguar, “] started 
coughIniGand made metallic noises by tapping 
my tripod witha knife,” he recalls, “Tbe cat 
shopped, stared, and went bounding off. Then 
the muscles in my calwes started | 
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The Texas Instrument: 
the s sooner your chilc 








rome Computer. Because 
starts, the further he'll go. 


“rom the earliest learning series to the most advanced, 

Il gives your child more educational software cartridges, 
vritten by more leading educational publishers, than 

iny other computer in the world. 





And TO COUTTS Can Stare 
him Carlie, OT fake him Tur 
ther, than the Home Computer 
from Texas Instruments. 

Dhesse ate arnscrge the mie eexpular 1] 
cartriciees for cach mec groom In addition, 
your Tl He me Comparer also jrives you 
acces to over 2,000 more progr on 
Gitrhiige, cassette or lis 


vid you know that one of the 
lost important learning peri- 
ds in a child's life is nearly 
ver before he ever sets foot 
na school? From aves 2 to 5, 
our childs appetite for knowl- 
dee is nearly insatiable. The 
fhole world is new to him, 


% fret 1 bay r- r ea pery. 
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hing. Hes learning ts learn. Early Learning: Early Lim) 
‘This is the time when a Fun Learning Fun 
exas Instruments Home , —_— m | Early Elementary (3-7 Years) 
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te feels thar learning will be 
1is strength, 

And as he grows, the TT 
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ational software cartridees 
han any other computer 
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| Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 











ZENITHINVENTS THE 
NEXT STEP IN COLOR TELEVISION. 
THE SMART SET. 























As you luxuriate in rich, genuine leather, push 
a switch on the console and select your turbo ride 


with 3-way bre SHOCKS. 
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Viotor.Club 


For the best motor club protection, Service and value , ‘it pays 
to compare. Allstate offers. all these ee ae and more! 


Por the the way America 
drives today * 
Allstate Motor Club, Inc. 
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To Apply, Cail Toll-Free 1-800-323- 6282 or 
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Allstate Agent. (In Illinois call 1-800- g42- 6006). 
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PVT BobBoyle, Fort Gordan) Gans not.anhy ; 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for al! generations. 


[he subject of countless stories, both factual And understanding 1s perhaps the single most 
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understood animals. This ancestor of the dag is not WiICiTe 


the bloodthirsty “muim-eater” these stones ofte 
portray it-to be. [t t-actually as much the hunted 
as it is the hunter. Hounded by man throughout 
the centunes, the wolf today 15 endangered and 
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The wolf could never be brougnt back should 
it Vanish completely. And while photography can 
record it for postenty, more importantly photog 
raphy can help save it and the rest of widlite, 

An invaluable research tool, photography can 
help prevent the further disappearance of the woll 
by replacing the many ovyths and exaggerated 
fears about this anunal with scentific facts. Pho 
tography can also provide additonal understand 
ing of the important role the wolf plays m the ’ 
balance of nature Imaqes for all time 
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